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READY FOR BUSINESS 


Increased tonnage—that sure index 
of greater production and better times 
—will soon be moving. 


The roads that have ready a large 
percentage of strictly modern power will 
be best prepared to handle the increase 
promptly and to the satisfaction of 
shippers. An increase in net earnings 
will surely follow. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Helping the Improvement In Business 


The business of the country as measured by the best 
single standard, railway freight car loadings, has been 
improving at an accelerating rate since midsummer. 
The number of cars loaded in September was 14 per 
cent greater than in June, when freight movement 
reached relatively its lowest level during the depres- 
sion, and the increase during October has been rela- 
tively much greater than in September. Average 
loadings per week in June were only 491,589, while 
in the first three weeks of October they were 632,763, 
a gain of 141,174, or almost 29 per cent. This increase 
was absolutely as well as relatively greater than has 
been normal in years of prosperity. The average in- 
crease in loadings per week between June and October 
in the five years ending with 1929 was 129,050 cars, 
or less than 12 per cent. In 1930 it was less than 23,- 
000 cars, or 2.4 per cent. In 1931 it was less than 
20,000 cars, or 2.7 per cent. The increase in car load- 
ings between June and October, 1932, which was 
seven times as great as between the same months of 
1930 and 1931, is the most conclusive answer that 
could be given to the question as to whether business 
at last has begun substantially to improve. 

This improvement doubtless is partly due to the 
more or less artificial stimulants applied by the federal 
government through the federal reserve system, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and expenditures 
upon public works, but unquestionably it is mainly 
due to natural economic developments. The most im- 
portant immediate problem of the financial and busi- 
ness leaders of the nation is to cause the improve- 
ment not only to continue but to accelerate until the 
increased purchasing power and demand of the public 
generally for goods and services will restore normal 
production and consumption. . 


The Program of Industrial Rehabilitation 


One of the principal projects for causing a con- 
tinuance and increase of the improvement in business 
has been the organization of the national Committee 
on Industrial Rehabilitation, of which A. W. Robert- 
son, chairman of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, is chairman, and of which sub- 
committees are being organized in various territories 
and communities. This movement is not sponsored 
and led by government officials, but by financial and 
business executives. It is predicated upon a recogni- 
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tion of the fact that the greatest reductions of activity 
and employment have occurred in the “capital goods” 
industries, rather than in the industries that produce 
consumers’ goods and services and that therefore the 
principal. requisite to a general revival of business is 
an increase of activity and employment in the capital 
goods industries. A study made by the Business Week 
indicates that in 1932, as compared with 1929, the de- 
cline in employment in the “capital goods” industries 
has been 59 per cent and in their payroll over 72 
per cent, while the decline in employment in indus- 
tries providing consumers’ goods and services has 
been only 24.5 per cent, and in their payroll 37.5 per 
cent. The decline in employment in industries pro- 
viding both capital goods and consumers’ goods and 
services has been 34.6 per cent; in their payroll, 46.6. 

The distinction between “capital goods” industries 
and “consumers’ goods” industries can be most easily 
made clear by a simple illustration. A concern which 
constructs machinery with which to make shoes is a 
“capital goods” industry, because it makes nothing 
which is actually consumed by the general public. A 
factory that makes shoes is a “consumers’ goods” in- 
dustry because the shoes it makes are bought and 
worn out by the consuming public. Capital goods in- 
dustries make the plants and equipment used in mak- 
ing-consumers’ goods. When, however, capital is in- 
vested in constructing, enlarging or improving plants 
tt affords wages for those employed in this work of 
construction, enlargement or improvement of plants, 
and thereby enlarges the demand and market for con- 
sumers’ goods and services. As, under normal condi- 
tions, a very large part of the workers are employed 
in capital goods industries, and as employment has de- 
clined relatively much more in these than in other in- 
dustries, the nation cannot overcome the depression 
without an increase of expenditures and employment 
in the capital goods industries. 


Should Railways Increase Expenditures? 


It often has been said, and is still said, that the in- 
dustries of the country, and especially the capital 
goods industries, have been over-expanded, and that 
therefore further expansion of them, especially under 
such conditions as now exist, is unjustifiable. But 
capital is not invested in industrial plants only to en- 
large their capacity. It is invested also to effect econ- 
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omies in production. Now, there never was a time 
when improvements in plants and replacement of 
obsolete with new machinery were more needed than 
now. Almost invariably during a depression prices 
decline relatively more than wages, and following a 
depression remain on a relatively lower level than 
wages. Consequently, as business revives if a manu- 
facturer is to do business at a normal profit he must 
accomplish this while selling his products for prices 
relatively lower, as compared with the wages he must 
pay, than was necessary during the preceding period 
of prosperity. The constant introduction of machinery 
that will save labor and materials is necessary in any 
factory that is successfully to meet domestic and for- 
eign competition. but it is especially essential during 
and following a depression. 

The railways are partly a capital goods industry and 
partly a consumers’ service industry, but it- always 
has been as necessary for them as for manufacturers 
greatly to reduce their costs during and following de- 
pressions, and it will be especially necessary in future 
hecause of the unprecedented competition from other 
carriers to which they are being and will be subjected. 

Improvements in plants can be made only by capital 
expenditures. Most railroads under present condi- 
tions lack both earnings and. reserves from which to 
make such expenditures, and cannot raise new capital 
excepting by directly or indirectly borrowing from the 
government through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It is, however, just as desirable for the 
railroads under present conditions to make improve- 
ments that will tend to stimulate a revival of general 
business, and that will enable them to effect economies 
in Operation as business revives, as for any other in- 
dustry to do so. Every increase in general business 
and employment, however caused, will increase rail- 
way traffic and earnings, and thereby help to provide 
the means of paying interest upon new investment. 
From every standpoint, therefore, it is unquestionably 
desirable that railways that have reserves that will 
enable them to do so shall enlarge their programs of 
improvement for the purposes of both helping to re- 
vive business and of effecting permanent economies. 

As an aid to railway companies that lack reserves 
and cannot get new capital from the ordinary sources 
there has been formed the Railroad Equipment Financ- 
ing Corporation. This corporation, in co-operation 
with the government’s Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, is prepared to advance railway companies money 
on easy terms for the purchase of new locomotives and 
cars, the repair of present equipment, the improve- 
ment of way and structures and the replenishing of 
supply department inventories. 


What Can Railway Equipment and Supply Industry Do? 


Up to September 30 the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had authorized loans aggregating $264,- 
400,000 to 53 railroads, most of which needed the 
money to avoid receivership. It is not unnatural that 
railways should be reluctant to increase their in- 
debtedness by borrowing money to make capital ex- 
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penditures at a time when they have thousands of idle 
locomotives, hundreds of thousands of idle freight 
cars, and proportionate amounts of other idle facili- 
ties. To do so will be to gamble on the future. But, 
as one of the principal advocates of promoting indus- 
trial rehabilitation now has well said, all business js 
more or less of a gamble, and it is essential to busi- 
ness revival that men in all industries shall take chances 
in the hope of winning, but at the risk of losing. 

If the trend of business is not going to continue up- 
ward the entire nation is going to suffer from a great 
disaster, and therefore no effort should be spared to 
keep the trend upward. On the other hand, if it is 
going to continue upward, the railways will derive 
large returns from all the economy-producing capital 
expenditures they may make now. With the trend of 
business now decidedly favorable, it would appear 
that it will be much wiser for railway managements 
to help accelerate its improvement by proceeding upon 
the assumption that it is going to continue to improve 
than to hesitate about making the largest economy- 
producing capital expenditures that they can for fear 
it will not continue to improve. No stronger influence 
for a continuing improvement in business could be 
exerted than an increase in railway purchases. 

The manufacturers of railway equipment and sup- 
plies are in much the same situation as the railways. 
They have suffered from a terrific reduction of their 
business within the last two vears, and the reserves 
of many of them are almost or entirely exhausted. 
Many of them, on the other hand, still have reserves 
and credit which they can use for making economy- 
producing capital expenditures for the improvement 
of their plants and machinery. Always following past 
depressions there have been very large increases in the 
purchase of railway equipment and supplies. It seems 
entirely probable that, as the present depression 
passes, there will be another increase in such pur- 
chases relatively as large as those that have occurred 
in the past. There are, therefore, as good reasons 
why manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies 
should begin now to make all the improvements in 
their plants and machinery they can as why railways 
and other classes of manufacturers should do so. 
The railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry is a very large one, and while it is urging the 
railways to increase their expenditures to stimulate a 
revival of business it obviously should be doing all it 
can to accomplish the same purpose. 


“Gambling on the Future” 


Three years ago when business had been good for 
several years and all experience indicated that it was 
likely to become poorer, almost the entire American 
people were gambling on the future by, in effect, bet- 
ting that business would continue to improve. Now, 
after three years of the worst depression in all history, 
when, according to all past experience, as well as pre- 
vailing trends, there is reason for believing that busi- 
ness will improve, a large majority of the American 
people are gambling on the future by, in effect, betting 
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that business will not improve. As they were wrong 
before, so they are probably wrong now. As so many 
lost before by betting that business would continue to 
improve, so probably those who bet now that it will 
not continue to improve will lose in future. At any 
rate, business is much more likely to continue to im- 
prove if every possible effort is made to cause it to 
do so. Until recently almost everybody was waiting 
for everybody else to improve business, with the re- 
sult that it constantly grew worse. The speed with 
which it will grow better in future will depend mainly 
upon the rapidity with which there is an increase in the 
number who show their determination to make it im- 
prove regardless of what anybody else may do. 


How Will Railroad 
Men Vote on November 8? 


Railroad men will have the opportunity on Novem- 
ber 8 very largely to determine whether or not the 
railways are to be brought quickly back to prosperity 
or whether the depression is to linger on for the in- 
dustry and its employees. They can shift the course 
decidedly in the direction of returning prosperity if 
they will find out how the candidates for various pub- 
lic offices stand on the question of placing the railways 
on an equal footing with their competitors as to regu- 
lation and taxation, and then by casting their votes only 
for those whose stand on this question is satisfactory. 

The position of some candidates is well-known from 
their public utterances. But in many instances they 
will have to be questioned individually. The more they 
are questioned, the more adequately will they realize 
that their constituents mean business and the more 
likely it is that their opinions will take a satisfactory 
turn. After all, the politician is human. He wants to 
hold his job, just as everyone else does. The sooner 
he is convinced that a favorable attitude toward the 
railroads and their employees will bring him votes the 
sooner legislative attention will be vouchsafed to rail- 
road problems, and if such attention is not given them 
speedily, then the outlook for furloughed employees 
will continue dark. 

Nor is it sufficient merely to scan the national party 
platforms, read the speeches of the Presidential can- 
didates, make a selection, and then vote that ticket 
straight in state and local contests. As a matter of 
fact, the process should be reversed, since legislation 
does not originate with or take final form at the hands 
of the Executive. Whatever his views may be, they 
have no chance to become law unless a majority in 
each legislative body will accept them. 

What, for instance, is the attitude of the candidates 
for the United States Senate from your state? If you 
do not know, write them stating your views and ask- 
ing whether they agree. Then, regardless of party, 
make up your mind and urge those whom you can in- 
fluence to cast their votes for the candidate who 
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answers your inquiry in the most satisfactory manner. 
Repeat the process with your candidates for Congress 
and for the state legislatures—yes, even for local 
officers, excepting of course candidates for the bench. 

An officer of a local employees’ association not long 
ago called upon the sheriff of his county to enforce the 
law regulating the size and weight of motor trucks. 
The sheriff refused, saying that the law was ‘‘over his 
head”. The opposition candidate was consulted. Yes, 
he replied, he would be glad to enforce the law. No 
public declaration for or against either candidate was 
made, but the word was passed quietly around among 
railroad employees who voted accordingly. Now the 
county has a new sheriff who knows to whom he owes 
his election. Illegal trucks now avoid this county. So, 
in seeking the views of candidates, it is worth while 
to include even those for local posts. 

An end can be put to the depression in railroading 
and a great step toward a revival of traffic and em- 
ployment can be made if railroad employees and those 
of the railway supply industry, putting all thought of 
party aside, will exercise their franchise intelligently in 
their own interest on November 8. It is a job which 
no one else can do for them. 


A Reduction in Rail Prices 


A reduction of $3 per ton in the price of rails, an- 
nounced by Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation on October 20 and con- 
curred in by other mills, brought to a culmination in- 
formal discussions of such action that have been going 
on in railway and steel circles for months. The cos' 
of rails is an important factor in railway operation. 
The outlay for this purpose is normally exceeded only 
by those for fuel and for crossties. Likewise, in nor- 
mal years rails constitute about six per cent of the 
total output of the steel mills. As recently as 1929, 
they rolled 2,722,138 tons of rails; yet during the first 
half of 1932 orders totaled less than 200,000 tons. 

That such a marked reduction in purchasing and like- 
wise in replacements is building up a large backlog of 
deferred maintenance is self-evident. That it has as 
yet done more than to exhaust the reserve strength 
plowed into the properties during the prosperous years 
culminating in 1929 1s not so readily demonstrated. 

This reduction, which brings rail prices down to the 
level of 1922, was made to stimulate purchases. 
Whether orders will materialize remains to be seen, 
but the announcement of the cut in prices was accom- 
panied by a report that a limited number of roads 
would soon place orders totaling 1,000,000 tons. 
Whether this report proves to be correct or not, this 
reduction in prices will make it easier for the roads to 
re-enter the market and will cause them to return to 
it more quickly than they otherwise would. Further- 
more, when conditions return to normal, this reduc- 
tion will constitute a saving to the roads approximat- 
ing $5,000,000 annually—no mean amount. 




















Ljungstrom Non-Condensing Turbine Locomotive 


Turbine Locomotive Operates 
Non-Condensing 


Liungstrom Company reports satisfactory test results with 2-8-0 type 
on the Grangesberg-Oxelosund Railroad in Sweden 


HE Ljungstrom Steam Turbine Company (Aktie- 
bolaget Ljungstroms Angturbin), Stockholm, Swe- 
den,! has made further progress with its develop- 
ment of steam-turbine locomotives by the completion of 
a series of comparative tests of a 2-8-0 type which op- 
erates non-condensing. This locomotive has a rated 
tractive force of 47,400 lb. The diameter of the drivers 
is 53% in. The operating boiler pressure is 185 lb. 
The total weight in working order is 259,044 lIb., of 
which 158,760 Ib. is carried on the drivers. Steam en- 
ters the turbine at 163.5 lb. pressure and exhausts at 
4.4 lb. The locomotive is designed for a maximum 
speed of 43.5 m.p.h. 
This non-condensing locomotive was built in 1930 
and delivered to the Grangesberg-Oxelosund Railroad. 
Sweden, in April, 1932. Its design and construction 


1 This company is represented in the United States by the Air Pre- 
heater Corporation, 40 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. The in- 
formation and data contained in this article were furnished by the New 
York representative. 


was a logical development of over a period of 15 years 
of experimental work in turbine locomotives ? in which 
condensing locomotives were built for railroads in 
Sweden, England and Argentina. This pioneer work 
by the Ljungstrom Company was unaertaken with the 
object of applying to locomotive practice the many de- 
velopments and improvements which had been obtained 
in stationary practice. 


Result of Long Period of Development Work 


The first locomotives were built with condensing tur- 
bines and a considerable saving in fuel was obtained. 
A special air-cooling arrangement was designed for the 
condenser which, however, involved a special condenser 





?An article describing the Ljungstrom condensing locomotive on the 
Swedish State Railways appeared in the September 23, 1922, issue of 
the Railway Age, page 561. An illustration and data on the Ljungstrom 
condensing locomotive built for the London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
(England) were published in the December 31, 1927, issue, page 1350. 
A description of a condensing turbine locomotive built by Ljungstrom 
for a gueamemeees State Railways appeared in the August 18, 1928, issue, 
page . 
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Elevation Card Showing the General Arrangement and Principal Longitudinal Dimensions of the Ljungstrom Locomotive 
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car, thus materially increasing the cost of building the 
locomotive. The cooling water for the condenser cir- 
culates in a closed system which eliminates the necessity 
of taking water during long-distance runs, an important 
feature in countries like the Argentine where water is 
scarce or unsuitable for boiler feeding. 

In spite of the many advantages of the condensing 
turbine-driven locomotive the manufacturing cost and 
rather complicated arrangement prevented a general 
adoption of condensing-turbine drive. The experience 
with these locomotives, however, proved that the Ljung- 
strom locomotive turbine is a satisfactory prime mover 
for locomotives. The company therefore constructed 
the non-condensing turbine locomotive. 

The somewhat complicated construction of the con- 
densing type has been avoided in this locomotive. The 
turbine is located in front of the smoke-box, as shown 
in the drawing, and is connected to the side rods through 
a gear and jack-shaft arrangement. The turbine ex- 
hausts to the exhaust nozzle as in locomotives equipped 
with cylinders. 

The turbine is of the combined impulse and reaction 
type similar in design to the turbines with which pre- 
vious Ljungstrom locomotives have been equipped. One 
of the charts shows a calculated efficiency curve for this 
turbine as well as the actual test points. The test points 
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Speed-Miles Per Hour 
Calculated Efficiency at Full Load and Actual Test Points Ob- 
tained From Dynamometer Road Tests on the 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund (Sweden) 


were plotted from tests conducted by Prof. Lindmark 
of the Royal Institute of Technology and T. Nordens- 
son, Director of the Mechanical Testing Institute, 
Stockholm. These tests showed that the quantity of 
steam used amounted to 17,600 lb. per hour with steam 
at a temperature of 752 deg. F. The boiler pressure 
maintained during the run was 184.5 lb. The steam en- 
tered the turbine at 163.2 lb. and was exhausted at 3.55 
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Bottom Half of the Turbine Casing 


lb. The upper curve on the chart showing the pounds 
tractive force at speeds corresponds to the output at 
the turbine coupling. The lower curve shows the out- 
put at the jack shaft. 

It will be observed that the loss in tractive force due 
to friction in the gear mechanism amounts to about 
1,300 lb. Referring to the chart showing the efficiency 
of the turbine at speeds in miles per hour it will be 
noted that the efficiency remains high for a considerable 
range of speed, a feature which is important in loco- 
motive operation. 

The gear transmission is somewhat similar in design 
as that applied to the condensing turbine locomotive 
built for the Swedish State Railways. This drive is 
constructed with a triple gear and with a movable coup- 
ling shaft which also serves as a driving shaft. Revers- 
ing is accomplished by disengaging two gears and bring- 
ing an immediate gear into mesh. The reversing op- 
eration is accomplished as on a piston-type locomotive 
equipped with a screw-and-crank reverse gear. 

Aside from the turbine and gear, and jack shaft con- 
nections to the side rods, the construction of the loco- 
motive is essentially similar to that of a piston-type 
locomotive. 

Air for combustion is admitted below the grates 
through dampers in the ash pan. Because of the steady 
flow of steam from the turbine through the exhaust 
nozzle, an even draft is secured which does not vary as 
in piston-type engines. For this reason the locomotive 
can operate with a lower back pressure. The exhaust 
nozzle is designed so that when the quantity of steam 
through the turbine is small, the nozzle adjusts auto- 








Summary of Results from Comparative Test Runs with the Ljungstrom Back-Pressure Turbine Locomotive No. 7] and 
the Three-Cylinder Piston-Type Locomotive No. 63 on the Grangesberg-Oxelosund Railroad 


Turbine locomotive No. 71 
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Weight of Coal Coal, Ib. Water, Ib. 
1932 cars, tons consumption,lb. per hp. hr. per hp. hr. 
Eskilstuna—Oxelosund, 63.3 miles 
June 17 1,705 4,067 3.50 24.5 
June 29 1,694 4,105 3.48 26.1 
Sept. 15 1,710 4,315 3.75 25.6 
Oxelosund—Eskilstuna, 63.3 miles 
une 15 1,098 3,890 3.88 21.6 
une 17 563 3,540 4.26 29.4 
une 29 718 3,510 3.74 28.0 
Sept. 15 1,308 4,500 3.40 22.3 
Average 1,255 3,992 3.71 26.0 
Coal consumption per 1,000 ton-miles (car weight)...... = lb. 
‘er cent 
Fuel saving calculated per 1,000 ton-miles............... 4 
uel vigision Bh ys ke eee eee ee 9.3 
ater saving calculated per hp. hr.............sseeeee: 47.7 
Sn Perature I laratate ace co's 4 wre Sejsus dais, 5: 556 Vg eh al 6dors 752 deg. F. 
See CONSE GU SAEMEEES.« cc. 5 6.5.0 060; s:0.ceve oceranewoeesieieies 163.2 Ib. 


SWAIN: DRCSNUENE QE GERMUSE. 5 .6c.5:s 6.6:0516:0'5 s00a-vowecasresie 3.55 Ib. 


Locomotive No. 63 
Pitas 





cr 


: i 
Weight of Coal Coal, Ib. Water, Ib. 
1932 cars, tons consumption, lb. per hp. hr. per hp. hr. 
Eskilstuna—Oxelosund, 63.3 miles 
June 16 1,685 4,270 3.79 29.0 
June 18 1,712 4,410 3.86 29.8 
Sept. 16 1,710 4,570 3.92 30.8 
Oxelosund—Eskilstuna, 63.3 miles 
June 16 514 4,032 4.77 37.4 
June 18 541 3,590 4.29 32.8 
Sept. 16 753 4,765 3.92 29.8 
Average je | 4,275 4.09 31.6 


Coal consumption per 1,100 ton-miles (car weight) 58.8 Ib. 
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matically to produce a proportionately greater draft. 
Steam is passed from the boiler through a regulator 
valve which is located in the dome, thence through the 
superheater, steam chest, and steam strainer to the ad- 
mission valve which is bolted to the turbine casing. The 
admission valve is provided with five nozzles which are 
operated from the cab. The regulator is only used as a 





Dimensions and Weights of the Ljungstrom Non-Condensing 
Turbine Locomotive 





DID i alshars: Bak ale al Oy oia'avela a We ie ace ae nees Go eteee Grangesberg-Oxelo- 
sund* (Sweden) 
I Cael Saas ible eh due dacnme mas awe eaweweenees Nydquist & Holm 
ee ate tiiaa sue Set ie ten eeemeeenar ere 47,400 ib. 
I is vgag 5abiee ve vewae eden seeenebee 43.5 m.p.h. 
Weights in working order: 
a ais ork he pk an wren ear a eee a 158,760 lb. 
EE Sav uived ivan aeWdaereceusecsbe wee Cueaweus 259,044 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
DL | <ccictdeen binder decedensdtenvueneaswes 16 ft. 3 in. 
eT ee OD TN ooo b,c 050d oe 0 once vawees 46 ft. 11 in, 
60,000 
50,000 
“” 
b 
> 40,000 
° 
a tL 
. $ 
2 30 } 
. S 
2 7) 
= 
$ 1,000 6 
20, x= 
g 
re 
500 
10, 
0 0 
Speed-Miles Per Hour Km.P.H. 
Turbine Efficiency and Horsepower Output at the Turbine and 
at the Rail 
Boiler : 
DEE SHAG heads Oud brAne ee gaswbeswevetouaes Straight top 
EI PEER ee Oe 185 Ib. 
EES a ee a a eae eee 32.3 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
EE en a a 1,616 sq. ft. 
sind beg wie adr eree. edie box dcee ann adeee 1,076 sq. ft. 
Combined evap. and superheat................. 2,692 sq. ft. 
Turbine: 
Steam pressure at intake................c000. 163.5 Ib. 
Steam pressure at exhaust..........cccccccces 4.4 lb. 
EE Go 5's sce beuaeeeawewdevnces 752 deg. F. 
Tender: 
Ns ons oa wine aw ew acs’ ale ey 5.5 tons 
I a a arcs Snag aick bier we ee eS RE 3,900 gal. 





main stop valve for the boiler and is opened wide at the 
start and closed at the end of the run. 





Tests with the Non-Condensing Locomotive 


A large number of road tests have been made with 
the non-condensing Ljungstrom locomotive, in some of 
which a dynomometer car was used. On one run the 
locomotive pulled a train of 1,831 tons up a one per 
cent grade. The dynomometer recorded a drawbar pull 
of 49,000 Ib. A comparison of this performance with 
piston-type locomotives of the same adhesive weight and 
pulling a train up the same grade showed that the maxi- 
mum drawbar pull obtained was 37,500 lb. Compara- 
tive tests with a three-cylinder single-expansion loco- 
motive showed an average fuel saving of approximately 
10 per cent per drawbar horsepower hour. This econ- 
omy in favor of the turbine locomotive is exceptional 
considering the fact that the turbine has only a 1,200 
hp. normal rating. ; 

The boiler efficiency of the turbine locomotive, how- 
ever, was found to be less than the boiler efficiency of 
the piston-type locomotive and actual fuel savings could 
not be definitely ascertained during these tests. Altera- 
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Transmission Gears With Casing Cover Removed—tThe Reversing 
Gears are Shown at the Right 


tions are now being made to the boiler and a con- 
siderably higher fuel economy is expected in future 
comparative tests with piston-type locomotives having 
boilers of the same efficiency. 

The builders anticipate that, owing to the fact that 
the efficiency of a steam turbine increases with the ca- 
pacity, the fuel saving will be approximately 30 per cent 
for a 4,300 hp. locomotive. Because of the higher 
efficiency and even torque, the gross tonnage of trains 
can be increased 25 per cent and because of the smooth 
running qualities of the locomotive the load on the 
drivers can be increased from 10 to 15 per cent as com- 
pared with three-cylinder locomotives and from 20 to 
25 per cent as compared with two- and four-cylinder 
locomotives. Thus the tractive force, the builders claim, 
can be increased by 50 per cent with the same rail 
stresses. 

It is reported that the non-condensing turbine loco- 
motive has proved its reliability in service compared 
with piston-type locomotives and that there has been a 
considerable reduction in maintenance costs. This is 
attributed primarily to the closed lubrication system and 
absence of rubbing surfaces, such as those of the cus- 
tomary cylinder, piston and cross-head arrangement. By 


conversion of a piston-type locomotive designed for a 


speed of from 40 to 60 m.p.h. to condensing turbine 
drive it is expected that the speed’ can be increased 
from 27 to 36 per cent. 





THE NEW FREIGHT STATION of the Illinois Terminal in the 
recently completed Midwest Terminal building, St. Louis, Mo., 
reports that on Monday, October 17, the opening day, there 
was an increase of about 20 per cent in the amount of out- 
bound freight received as compared with the volume usually 
handled on Monday. The new freight station is situated on 
Twelfth boulevard between Lucas avenue and Morgan street, 
while the abandoned quarters were on Twelfth boulevard at 
Carr street; and officers of the road attribute the increased 
business to the more central location of the station facilities. 
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N. Y. Club Discusses Competition 


Speakers favor less restriction of railways, control of truck traffic— 


Tell how Kentucky employees fostered legislation 


October 21, unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
claring that “a continuance of the present degree 
of regulation of railroad carriers, while their bus and 
truck competitors remain practically unregulated, is 
unfair and unjust, and is a contributory cause to the 
deplorable financial condition in which the railroads 
now find themselves.” This resolution, which was pre- 
sented by C. E. Smith, vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and copies of which were or- 
dered sent to the President, to the governors of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut and to the members 
of Congress from the New York metropolitan district, 
was passed after speakers had placed before the 500 
members and their guests in attendance an analysis of 
the problems of motor competition and an outline of a 
definite program, conceived and sponsored by railway 
employees and other taxpayers, which has been effective 
in meeting the problem with equitable regulatory legis- 
lation for highway carriers in the state of Kentucky. 
Proceeding from its opening declaration the resolu- 
tion says further that the club also goes on record as 
“commending renewed efforts now being made to en- 
force present laws and regulations applying to trucks 
and buses, and respectfully requests that federal, state 
and municipal governments take steps to enforce such 
laws and to enact such additional legislation as may be 
necessary ; and that all forms of federal, state and local 
subsidies to competing means of transportation be 
eliminated, with the purpose of ensuring to the railroads 
an equality of opportunity in transportation competi- 
tion.”’ 

Speakers were A. H. Elder, general solicitor of the 
Central of New Jersey, who called for a complete change 
in the whole spirit of federal regulation of railroads in 
the interests of progress toward effective co-ordination, 
which will enable the railroads, without any increase in 
total costs, to give the shipper “a quality of complete 
transportation service that is only dreamed of today;” 
C. B. McManus, traffic manager of the New York, On- 
tario & Western, who discussed the relation of highway 
construction and maintenance costs to taxes, contending 
that, since states cannot tax heavy trucks enough to 
make them pay their way, reasonable size and weight 
limitations must be fixed and enforced; and G. L. 
Phillips, a fireman for the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 
who outlined the successful campaign, conducted by 
railway employees and other interested taxpayers, for 
— motor carrier regulatory legislation in Ken- 
tuc cy. 


] 6 New York Railroad Club, at a meeting on 


Railroad Program for New York 


James G. Lyne, financial editor of the Railway Age, 
presided after being introduced by George LeBoutillier, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania and president of the 
club. Mr. LeBoutillier spoke briefly of the situation in 
New York where, he said, the railroads are advocating 
a “modest” program of legislation which includes: (1) 
A mileage fee for buses and trucks in addition to the 
Present license; (2) discontinuance of reciprocity as 
between states—half fee to be charged trucks from ad- 
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jacent states and full fee beyond that; (3) limiting the 
size and weight of trucks; (4) limiting the speed of 
buses and trucks to a maximum of 35 m.p.h.; (5) ad- 
justing the law so that hours of service of employees 
on buses and trucks will apply to service within the 
New York state lines. 

Mr. Lyne, in his opening remarks, contrasted the 
plight of the railways with the position of subsidized 
transport agencies, which latter, he said, have not suf- 
fered from the depression. “Instead”, he continued, 
“their business has increased. General Ashburn’s tax- 
supported federal barge line did a bigger business in 
1931 than it did in 1930. The same is true of the 
New York State Barge Canal which is costing us 
taxpayers upwards of ten million dollars a year—all 
so that favored shippers may bring their products down 
to this city, where they sell them at f.o.b. prices plus the 
railroad rate, thus not even passing on to the New York 
taxpayers, who provide the canal, the savings in freight 
costs which these favored shippers enjoy at the tax- 
payers’ expense.” 

The reason for this anomalous situation, the fact that 
the railroad industry has had no vote, Mr. Lyne said, 
has come to be appreciated by intelligent railway em- 
ployees who are organizing and enlisting the aid of out- 
standing citizens in their efforts to promote the enact- 
ment of laws which will bring equality of opportunity 
to all transport agencies and thus remove present rail- 
way disabilities. 

Abstracts of the three addresses presented at the 
meeting follow: 


The Folly of Excessive 


Regulation of Railways 
By A. H. Elder 


This has been a year of “forgotten” men and for- 
gotten matters. For several months, any immediate 
hope by the railroads of earning a fair return on their 
investment has been forgotten. The chief news con- 
cerning railroads, which we look for in the morning 
paper, is what new loan has been made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to save some railroad 
from bankruptcy. A common purpose of such loans 
is to enable the railroads to pay their taxes to the states. 
At the same time, the states are pleading for the rail- 
road tax money, amounting to $1,000,000 a day, in 
order to finance the bond issues they have incurred in 
subsidizing highway competitors of the railroads. Per- 
haps the most re-assuring circumstance in the whole 
picture is the fact that this ridiculous inconsistency be- 
tween the federal policy of seeking to assure an efficient 
system of national transportation, and the state policy 
of impoverishing the railroads by taxation while sub- 
sidizing their competitors, is at last becoming understood 
by everybody. 

While there may be a difference of opinion as to 
what should be done about the matter, there seems to 
be almost complete agreement that prompt and radical 
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changes in our whole system of regulating and tax- 
ing railroads and all other transportation agencies are 
imperative. 

It seems to be generally recognized that whole sec- 
tions of the commerce act are out of date and should 
be eliminated but what I wish to direct your attention 
to particularly is that the whole theory and spirit under- 
lying the commerce and related acts is out of date, and 
that this fact calls for a complete revision and simpli- 
fication of the whole plan of regulation. 

It is occasionally suggested by people who ought to 
know better that railroad managements have not kept 
abreast of the times. For example it is said that the 
railroads have been tardy in developing the use of 
containers, demountable truck bodies, store-door de- 
livery and co-ordination of buses and trucks with their 
rail operations. The fact of the matter is that store- 
door delivery was in operation on some railroads be- 
fore the commerce act was adopted in 1887, and the 
chief reason store-door delivery has not developed is 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 1913, felt 
constrained by the commerce act to hold that it would 
be an unlawful discrimination for the railroads to ac- 
cord store-door delivery in Washington, unless it was 
extended to other points. In other words, experimen- 
tation by the railroads with store-door delivery was 
practically outlawed twenty years ago. This is merely 
illustrative of the fact that the whole scheme of regu- 
lation to which the railroads have been subjected for 
the past 20 years has been in the nature of a straight- 
jacket which prevented them from testing out new 
methods, practices or rates without fear of indictment 
or reparations suits. Under the present system of 
regulation, every new proposal, however meritorious, 
must be scrutinized in the light of so many prohibitions 
and restrictions, that if it survives the criticisms of 
the operating, traffic and executive officials of a rail- 
road, it is almost certain to be condemned by the lawyers. 
The result is that while, in other industries enterprise 
is encouraged and rewarded, in the railroad industry, 
owing to the maze of regulation and inhibition imposed 
by federal and state law, new devices, new ideas and 
new methods, commonly prove merely a source of end- 
less litigation and expense. 


Monopoly Conditions No Longer Exist 


Manifestly, since practically every mile of railroad 
has been paralleled by a cement highway, the monopoly 
conditions which gave rise to the present scheme of rail- 
road regulation no longer exist and the purpose of many 
of the restricted provisions of the commerce act has 
disappeared. While serving no useful purpose, many 
of these provisions, and volumes of confusion and fine- 
spun technicalities which have grown up around them, 
remain to hamper and to restrict the railroads in every 
effort they make to adapt themselves to the rapidly 
changing conditions of today. 

Some of our motor truck friends have complained 
that the purpose of the railroads is to run the trucks 
off the highways. If they assume that railroad inter- 
ests desire to impose on highway traffic any such archaic 
system of regulation as that to which the railroads are 
now subjected, then it is no wonder that they object. 
Of course, no such thought of hampering highway 
traffic by repressive and restrictive and unnecessary 
regulation ever occurred to anyone who has approached 
the problem with proper regard for the rights and 
the interest of the public. Moreover, nothing could 
be more stupid than for the railroads to advocate un- 
necessary and restrictive regulation, or unreasonable 
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taxation on highway traffic, because the railroads to- 
day, in many cases, are substantially interested in the 
operation of buses and trucks themselves, and it may 
well be that within the next five or ten years their 
direct interest in highway operations will be much 
greater. 


Progress Toward Co-ordination Prevented 


It must be clear, however, that progress in the art 
of transportation has been seriously retarded by the 
fact that the railroads have been over-regulated while 
their competitors have operated outside the law, so 
that any effort to merge or co-ordinate their activi- 
ties has imposed undue risks on the railroad companies. 
Before co-ordination can go forward these artificial 
difficulties must be corrected by congress, and by the 
state legislatures. We are at the end of an era of 
repressive regulation. As soon as regulation is re- 
formed and simplified to meet the totally new condi- 
tions that now prevail, then there are countless indica- 
tions that a new era in our transportation history will 
begin. 

The substantial basis for optimism as to the future of 
the railroads as soon as the law makers clear the tracks 
is based on several grounds which can be stated briefly: 

1. The railroads today stand ready with a great un- 
used capacity. Any increase in their gross revenues will 
therefore, be immediately reflected by a relatively great- 
er increase in their net revenues. 

2. It is generally agreed that within a certain dis- 
tance, which only experience under reasonable regu- 
lation can define, the trucks can operate more econom- 
ically than the railroads, while beyond that distance 
the rails can operate more economically than the trucks. 
As soon as proper regulation stabilizes the trucking 
industry so that it can be determined what sphere of 
operation can be most economically served by the truck, 
it will be possible for the rail carriers to reduce their 
own costly terminal operations and thus effect sub- 
stantial economies in this short haul area as to capital 
charges, taxes and expenses. On the other hand, as 
soon as is determined what field of transportation can 
be most economically served by the rail carriers, the 
trucks, which are now invading this field as pirates and 
incurring losses will withdraw so that rail operations 
will regain the normal volume of tonnage at normal: 
rates instead of, as at present, handling the least de- 
sirable tonnage at subnormal rates. 

3. As soon as the law is so revised and clarified that 
the rail carriers may safely undertake to furnish com- 
plete transportation, then, in my opinion, their opera- 
tions will not be merely from station-to-station and will 
not even stop at pick-up-and-delivery service, but will, 
with the aid of trucks and containers, extend from 
factory shelf to store window, and the economies that 
will result, will not only restore the credit of the rail- 
roads but will enable them, without any increase in 
total cost to the shipper, to give a quality of complete 
transportation service that is only dreamed of today. 


Relationship of 


Highway Expenditures to Taxes 
By C. B. McManus 


When you consider conditions today with respect 
to taxes ; when you read such a report as was published 
in New Jersey that 30 per cent of the taxes of muni- 
cipalities were unpaid at the end of the year 1931; when 
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you learn of towns using scrip; when you see the num- 
ber of pages of newspaper space necessary to describe 
property to be sold for unpaid taxes, there is really a 
burning question and that question is not “How are we 
going to assess taxes to meet the expense of govern- 
ment?” but “How are we going to reduce the expense 
of government to the ability of those who pay the 
taxes to pay it?” That is the question we must de- 
cide. 

It has been claimed for many years that motor trucks, 
motor buses and private cars or, in other words, all 
motor vehicles pay the entire cost of road construction 
and of road maintenance. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce makes no such claim. It lays 
claim to paying only three-fifths of those taxes, and Dr. 
Duncan, the American Railway Association economist 
who made a very profound study of the subject in the 
United States, (see Railway Age of August 13) claims 
that motor vehicles pay but 22.2 per cent of the total 
cost of road construction and road maintenance. 


Small Vehicles Paying Enough 


Now one of the questions that I think we ought to be 
interested in is whether or not road construction costs 
can be reduced without real detriment to the community 
and | would like to interject my thought, which is that 
private cars and light trucks are now paying their full 
share of the highway costs and of the highway main- 
tenance and should not be taxed any more. 

It is rather generally conceded that heavy trucks re- 
quire roads that cost considerably more than do those 
adequate for lighter trucks or pleasure cars. In Dr. 
Duncan’s very able paper “Who Pays for the High- 
ways?” he quotes the chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads as stating that heavy trucks require roads that 
cost $10,000 per mile more than those necessary for 
light trucks and passenger vehicles. He also quotes 
Cliford Older, the former highway commissioner of 
Illinois, as stating that the heavier trucks require roads 
that cost $9,000 more per mile for construction and 
maintenance. Charles F. Marvin, Jr., the mechanical 
engineer for the United States Bureau of Standards 
has this to say: 


Roads designed to carry three-ton vehicles without undue 
deterioration will be satisfactory for about 95 per cent of 
the vehicles in use today. To accommodate four per cent of 
the remaining five per cent roads of double this strength would 
be required, while to be correspondingly safe for the heaviest 
group, roads from three to five times as strong would be 
necessary. The additional cost of the stronger roads, where 
they are built, and the excessive maintenance cost of the 
lighter roads where the stronger ones are not provided, are 
directly chargeable to the relatively small number of heavy 
vehicles; in addition, these same heavy vehicles occupy more 
road space, and require considerably wider roads, thus fur- 
ther increasing their share of highway cost. 


Now there is a diversity of opinion on highway costs, 
but there is general agreement that roads for the 
heavier trucks require sustantially greater strength and 
also are substantially more expensive. 

Figures from the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce as to production of trucks by capacity show 
that the figures given by Mr. Marvin are not an over- 
Statement of the facts. You will find that trucks of 
five tons and “five tons or over” produced during the 
last five years were substantially less than two per cent 
and during the last seven years were 2.2 per cent of the 
total truck production. 

I have found that in New York state during 1930— 
I took this also from the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce book—there were 340,000 trucks, and if 
we assume that in New York state the number of trucks 
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of “five tons or over” ran in proportion to the pro- 
duction of trucks, or, in other words, two per cent, 
that would mean that 6,800 of those trucks were the 
type of “five tons or over.” If the state charged such 
trucks $20,000 each for license plates, it would still be 
far short of meeting the expense of highway construc- 
tion and of highway maintenance even after it added 
every other type of motor vehicle payment to that 
amount. 

This leads us in my opinion to the conclusion that you 
really cannot tax trucks enough to pay for the costs 
of construction and maintenance of the highways in this 
state. If you were to tax them in such sums as five, 
ten or twenty thousand dollars they would necessarily 
go out of business. And if they cannot operate pay- 
ing a reasonable sum, or paying what the cost is, are 
they sound economically? 


Can Communities Afford Heavy-Duty Roads? 


Now I don’t mean to imply necessarily that all of the 
costs was attached to the heavy trucks. Probably a 
great deal was not. But I do mean that the cost of 
roads for those trucks is so substantially great that 
consideration should be given as to whether it is de- 
sirable to construct roads for trucks of that size and 
whether any state or any community can afford to con- 
struct such roads. 

In my opinion whether the railroads initiate the idea 
or whether it comes from counties, villages and others 
on the verge of bankruptcy who find that they can no 
longer provide that type of .road—sooner or later in 
this country you have got to have some restriction as 
to the weight. And I don’t believe that such legislation 
should be extended to cities. In the first place cities 
have ample power to do any regulating that they may 
desire; and, secondly there are some economic factors 
applying to cities that are not present elsewhere. 

It seems to me that those connected with railroads, 
those connected with supply houses, and the intelligent 
members of our community ought to give a great deal 
of study to this subject. If our taxes are increasing 
as a consequence of road construction and maintenance 
far beyond what they should or would for private cars 
and lighter trucks, isn’t it proper that we should have 
legislation in this state following that of Kentucky? 

If every citizen understood that it was costing him a 
great deal in property taxes or in income taxes or in 
various other taxes to build the type of road that is 
now being built, how long would it be before some 
legislation would be enacted? The transition has been 
so fast that I can undertsand various legislators not 
understanding it thoroughly. Many have never looked 
into it, but if we enlighten the people through educa- 
tional work it is not going to be long before we have 
some of the situations corrected. 


Employee Campaign 
Successful in Kentucky 


t 


By G. L. Phillips 


We first started in Kentucky with a mass meeting in 
Louisville. At this meeting approximately 250 or 300 
were present and we organized what was known as 
the Fall City Ship-by-Rail Club. We visited several 
of the shippers and merchants and asked them to divert 
their business from the trucks back to the rails; and 
this they promised to do. After a check-up about two 
weeks later we noticed that this they had not done, 
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that the trucks were still coming in and hauling the same 
as they always had. : 

We then decided to convert our organization into a 
state organization, as we could see no benefit from 
working along the ship-by-rail lines, and that we would 
have to get what benefit we could through legislation. 
We incorporated under Kentucky laws, and from then 
on we organized branches in various railroad terminals 
throughout the state. 

This was an educational campaign and we did not 
feel that it was to be left to railroad employees alone. 
We changed the name to the Kentucky Railroad Em- 
ployees’ and Citizens’ League and invited merchants, 
shippers, doctors, lawyers, and everybody in the com- 
munity to participate. 

The only purpose of these clubs was to secure ade- 
quate regulation for buses and trucks so far as the 
state legislature was concerned. We also brought out 
the fact that we favored adequate regulation of buses 
and trucks and the subsidized waterways through the 
national congress. The time has not presented itself 
as yet for us to carry our activities into the national 
congress as the bill that we proposed to uphold has 
never been introduced. 

We next drafted petitions and, as local clubs were 
organized, we left a number of petitions with their 
officers so that railroad employees and their friends 
could canvass the communities in which they live and 
secure signatures. These signed petitions we then had 
to present in the legislature. 

All of the lower house of the legislature had to be 
chosen at the last election as were half of the state 
senate. Daily we were receiving communications from 
these legislators asking our endorsement. This we 
did not do; we took no part in the endorsement of can- 
didates. As you know, the four brotherhood organiza- 
tions have legislative departments in every state. We 
left the endorsement of candidates to these union rep- 
resentatives. In entering the legislature we found that 
we had almost no enemies; almost all the members were 
our friends. 

Our first purpose in entering the legislature was to 
contact each and every representative and senator. The 
result was that Senate Bill 101, known as the Motor 
Truck Act, limiting the weight of trucks to 18,000 
pounds gross, prohibiting the operation of trailers and 
fixing a maximum length of 26% feet for trucks and 
of 30 feet for tractors and semi-trailers was passed 
in the senate by a vote of 34 to 1. When the same 
bill came up in the house there were at least twenty 
amendments proposed in order to kill its effectiveness. 
We were able to secure the defeat of every one of these 
and the bill passed the house by a vote of 88 to 5. 

House Bill 79 fixed the hours of service for employees 
of highway carriers prohibiting them to be on duty 
more than eight hours or, in case of emergency, 12 
hours out of the 24. It further provides that such 
employees, having been on duty-eight hours, must re- 
move themselves from the motor vehicles and take their 
rest in a bed. This bill ends the old habit of placing 
a little bunk over the top of the seat, on long-distance 
trucks, for the use of relief drivers. The next feature 
of this bill was the mileage tax graduated according 
to tonnage for trucks and according to seating capacity 
for buses. The teeth in the bill are the provision 
that any arresting officer, not a member of the highway 
commission nor a specially appointed officer of the state 
tax commission, shall, upon arrest and conviction of a 
violator, receive a fee of $5. 


In handling our petitions we sorted them in accord- 
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ance with the district from which they were received. 


We did not present the petitions in bulk, but each rep- 
resentative received the petitions signed only by his 


constituents. We presented 63,000 of those petitions. 


Purchases Show 
Upturn in August 


FTER five months of successive reductions in 
railway purchases, expenditures for materials 
and supplies by the Class I railways, in August, 
1932, showed a net increase of approximately $2,500,- 
000, or 10.8 per cent, over the expenditures made in 
July. Based on special reports received by the Railway 
Age thus far from 45 Class I railroads, the expenditures 
for fuel and for materials and supplies, exclusive of 
equipment and indirect purchases, reached the aggre- 
gate sum of $30,500,000, as compared with an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $28,000,000 in July. August pur- 
chases included approximately $11,500,000 for fuel, as 
compared with $10,150,000 in July; approximately 
$2,050,000 for cross and switch ties, as compared with 
$2,225,000 in July; approximately $2,250,000 for rails, 
as compared with $1,100,000 in July; and $14,750,000 
for miscellaneous materials, as compared with $14,500,- 
000 for similar materials in July. 

Total expenditures made by the Class I railways dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1932 amounted to $282,- 
200,000, as compared with $489,800,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, the 1932 expenditures includ- 
ing $106,350,000 for fuel, $19,100,000 for ties, $14,- 
900,000 for rail and $141,850,000 for miscellaneous ma- 
terials, these expenditures excluding purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies acquired indirectly through contrac- 
tors of railway improvement. The reports show in- 
creases on 27 of the 45 roads. Aggregate purchases 
in August were still considerably below corresponding 
purchases in 1931, but reflected the recovery to be ex- 
pected from the increases in car-loadings and the in- 
creasing pressure for repair materials. 

A total of 35 roads from which reports have thus far 
been received had materials and supplies on hand in the 
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aggregate sum of $119,501,548 at the end of August, as 
cameaed with $120,825,439 at the close of July and 
$118,784,833 at the end of January. The expenditures 
made by the Class I railroads during each of the first 
eight months of 1932 and the expenditures made in the 
corresponding months of 1931 are shown in the table. 
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Looking West Along the North Side of the Waiting Room With the Exits to the Station Platform at the Right 


A Suburban Passenger Terminal! 
in a Congested Location 


Construction of Illinois Central’s new station under a viaduct 


at Randolph street, Chicago, imposed difficult problems 


A NUMBER of innovations largely the result of 
special problems of design were embodied in the 
' Illinois Central’s recently completed Randolph 
Street station, at Chicago, which comprises the terminal 
and one of the two “downtown” stations for its heavy 
commuter service. At the present time about 370 trains 
move in and out of this station daily, with peak move- 
ments of 47 trains inbound during the rush period be- 
tween 6:37 a.m. and 8:47, and 49 trains outbound be- 
tween 4:31 p.m. and 6:31 when the evening traffic is at 
its height. However, the facilities now provided are 
capable of handling a considerable increase in traffic, 
while ample provision has been made for still greater 
capacity when required. A noteworthy feature of the 
terminal is the manner in which it was designed and con- 
structed to meet the physical conditions of the site, 
which demanded that it be built as an integral part of a 
Street viaduct. 


Relation to Other Facilities 


The station is located at the north end of the Illinois 
Central’s line into Chicago, which enters the city from 
the south. The through steam passenger traffic termi- 
nates at the “Central” station at Roosevelt road and 
Michigan avenue, the right of way north of that point 
tor 1% miles to the Chicago river being occupied by 
three suburban tracks leading to the “downtown” sta- 
lions maintained for many years at Van Buren and Ran- 
dolph streets, and by freight tracks extending to the 
South Water Street freight terminal facilities of the 
Illinois Central and the Michigan Central, which occupy 
a rather large area on the south side of the Chicago 
liver near its mouth. Between Roosevelt road and 
Randolph street the right of way traverses Grant park, a 
large open area bordering the east or lake side of Chi- 
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cago’s business district, in which the tracks occupy a de- 
pressed location between retaining walls and are spanned 
at intervals by overhead street bridges. 

The new Randolph Street station is an important fea- 
ture of the project for the improvement of the Illinois 
Central’s rapid transit service, which includes the elec- 
trification of this service completed in 1926. Plans for 
the reconstruction of the station at Van Buren street 
and for a new terminal at Randolph street were pre- 
pared at that time, and the former was rebuilt in that 
year. Preliminary work was started also at that time 
on the latter project when a temporary station was built 
south of Randolph street to permit the clearing of the 
site for the new station. However, protracted negotia- 
tions with the city made it necessary to suspend con- 
struction operations until late in 1930, after which time 
the work was prosecuted to completion. The temporary 
station is now used by the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend, an electrified line operating over the tracks 
of the Illinois Central, which will abandon it in favor of 
the new station when the latter reaches its final stage. 

The new suburban passenger terminal, which is of the 
stub-end type, at present comprises five tracks, four 
having a capacity of 10 cars each and one holding 8 cars. 
Moreover, provision has been made in the layout for the 
future construction of three additional tracks holding 
about 10 cars each and the extension of the short track 
to the same capacity. Ultimately, therefore, the ter- 
minal will be served by eight tracks, each with platforms 
sufficient to accommodate a train of 10 or more cars. 

While the main station building is situated at Ran- 
dolph street, the station tracks and platforms extend 
north to South Water street where an auxiliary building 
known as the South Water Street station has been pro- 
vided. The latter facility is provided for the conven- 









































ience of patrons enroute to or from points north of the 
Chicago river where there has been a marked increase in 
the suburban patronage since the completion of the 
North Michigan Boulevard development. South of 
Randolph street the station layout extends to within a 
short distance of Monroe street, three blocks to the 
south. The three platforms north of Randolph street 
are protected by butterfly canopies of all-timber con- 
struction. 


Part of Chicago Plan 


The suburban passenger terminal has been designed 
and constructed in accordance with the plan of the City 
of Chicago for the construction of viaducts to carry east 
and west streets from Michigan boulevard over the 
South Water Street freight terminals to the outer drive 
in Grant park. An important unit in this plan is the 
Randolph Street viaduct which will be the first of the 
elevated streets to be constructed. 

The Randolph Street station building is situated di- 
rectly below this viaduct and, in fact, is a part of that 
structure, the floor of which forms the roof of the sta- 
tion. As a consequence, although the construction of 
the viaduct as a whole has not been undertaken, that 
part of it which is integral with the station has been 
completed. 


Difficulties of Three-Level Design 


The new station is a three-level structure in which the 
floor of the Randolph Street viaduct comprises the upper 
level, the waiting room and accompanying facilities the 
middle level, and the tracks and platforms the lower 
level. This arrangement, together with the requirement 
that the grade of the viaduct bear a proper relationship 
to that of Michigan boulevard, imposed serious restric- 
tions on the design, and in spite of the adoption of mini- 
mum ceiling heights and floor thicknesses, it was neces- 
sary to depress the track level to an elevation about 10 
ft. below mean lake level. The Randolph Street viaduct 
has a total width of 128 ft., and the station occupies the 
space under the viaduct for its entire width for a dis- 
tance of 255 ft. east from Michigan boulevard, and pro- 
vision has been made to extend the station still further 
to the east when additional capacity becomes necessary. 

For a distance of about 80 ft. east from the extreme 
west end of the station, which is at the east curb line of 
Michigan boulevard, the station structure has only two 
levels, the floor of the station and the floor of the via- 
duct above, while the remaining portion has a third or 
lower level, part of which is occupied by the basement 
of the station and the remainder by the tracks. 


Construction Features 


The structure is carried on concrete caissons varying 
in diameter from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 3 in., which extend to bed 
rock at a depth of about 110 ft. below the normal ground 
level. The frame is of structural steel encased in con- 
crete and consists of bents of H-columns placed parallel 
to Michigan boulevard. The floors are of cast-in-place 
reinforced concrete supported by longitudinal beams 
spanning between girders in the planes of the bents. 

Owing to the proximity of adjacent buildings north 
of Randolph street, it was not possible to sink caissons 
along that side of the station and as a consequence it 
was necessary to omit the outer columns of the bents 
and design the end panels of the viaduct-level cross 
girders to act as cantilever beams, the end panels of the 
station level floors being supported from the viaduct- 
level girders by means of hangers at the ends of the 
girders. Requirements of the track layout and the pres- 
ence of various underground facilities also made it 
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necessary to omit certain of the intermediate caissons 
and columns and to arrange others in an uneven panel 
spacing. Fortunately, the elevation of the viaduct pave- 
ment over this portion of the structure is at an elevation 
sufficiently above the station level ceiling to allow room 
for girders of ample depth for the longer spans required 
for the irregular column spacing, hangers being provided 
to support the lower deck at the regular panel points 
where columns had to be omitted. Structural steel 
cross-bracing encased in Gunite concrete was provided 
in certain of the bents that carry the structure over the 
tracks. 

The north and south walls of the station are faced 
with brick while the east wall, being more or less tempo- 
rary, is faced with hollow building tile. The concrete 
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Plan of the Waiting Room and Other Facilities Occupying 
the Middle Level of the Station 
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floor at the viaduct level is covered with a waterproof- 
ing, which is protected on the roadway by ™%4-in. asphalt 
plank in addition to the pavement, and on the sidewalks 
by a 4-in. concrete wearing course. 


Entrances 


Stairways leading directly from the east walk of 
Michigan boulevard to the station level are provided on 
both the north and south side of Randolph street while 
a subway under the boulevard to a stairway on the 
southwest corner of the street intersection enables pas 
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sengers to enter and leave the station without waiting 
for the signals to stop the eight-lane automobile traffic 
on that busy thoroughfare. All three street entrances 
are protected by ornamental kiosks. 

The two.entrances from the sidewalk on the east side 
of Michigan boulevard and the subway open into an un- 
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fering with each other. A small office for the sale of 
through tickets is provided along the north side of the 
concourse. 

Various station facilities, including a lunch room, are 
arranged along the south wall of the concourse and 
waiting room. A doorway at the east end of the wait- 
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heated vestibule under the sidewalk. This room, which 
has a plain concrete floor and walls finished in orna- 
mental terra-cotta, has an interior length of 125 ‘ft. 
parallel with the boulevard and a width of about 25 ft. 
Doors along the east side of the vestibule open direct 
into the concourse of the station. 


Concourse on a Ramp 


Since the floor of the viaduct rises on a five per cent 
grade from Michigan boulevard, it was possible to es- 
tablish the floor of the waiting room at a level about 
4.9 ft. higher than that of the vestibule. The vestibule 
and waiting room, therefore, are connected by a con- 
course about 85 ft. wide, which rises to the level of the 
waiting room floor on a ramp having a grade of 114 per 
cent for about 55 ft. and of 6 per cent for the remain- 
der of the distance, also about 55 ft. The waiting room 
is 105 ft. wide and 120 ft. long. 

Turnstiles and exits to the station platforms are lo- 
cated along the north side of the waiting room, where 
a train indicator is provided for each of the tracks. 
These exits open into a narrow frame enclosure from 
which three enclosed stairways descend to the platforms. 
The benches in the waiting room are arranged length- 
wise with the station and face to the north so that wait- 
ing patrons may readily observe the train indicators 
while seated. 


A Ticket Office of Unusual Design 


An office for the sale of suburban tickets, which is 
situated in approximately the center of the concourse, is 
of unusual design. It consists of three separate units, 
each about 614 ft. wide and 18 ft. long, placed parallel 
and separated by alleys 5 ft. 3 in. wide. A ticket win- 
dow is provided on each side of each unit, thus allowing 
six lines of patrons to form and pass on without inter- 
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General Plan of the Station Layout 


ing room opens into an enclosed passageway leading to 
the temporary station, which, as already stated, is used 
by the South Shore Line. 

Throughout the interior of the station the architec- 
tural treatment has been such as to convey the impres- 
sion of strength and simplicity and to eliminate every 
vestige of extravagance. This idea has been carried into 
every detail, from the lighting fixtures to the metal push 
plates on the doors. The columns in the waiting room 
and concourse are square without ornamentation except 
for a simple design around their tops. The lighting fix- 
tures in the waiting room and concourse, of which four 
are provided to each column, have reflectors of frosted 
glass and deflect the light toward the ceiling. 

Both the waiting room and concourse are finished 
with terrazo tile floors, art-marble wainscot and plaster 
ceilings. The simplicity of the architectural treatment 
is relieved somewhat by shallow ceiling beams between 
the columns, which are covered with ornamental plaster. 

The station facilities on the lower level occupy the 
full width of the viaduct for a maximum distance of 
about 94 ft., the east end of this level being of irregular 
shape owing to the curvature of the tracks. The facili- 
ties on this level include offices for various operating 
officers connected with the suburban service and their 
clerical forces, various employees’ locker rooms and rest 
rooms, a barber shop and a toilet, together with a trans- 
former vault and a room containing the interlocking 
control apparatus. In addition, the fan room, 27 ft. 
wide and 35 ft. long, in which is located apparatus for 
washing, heating and distributing fresh air, is situated 
on this level. 


Heating and Ventilating 


In common with certain other railway, industrial and 
business buildings in Chicago, this station obtains air 
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A Construction View of the Randolph Street Station and 
Viaduct With Michigan Boulevard at the Lower Left 


for ventilation from the tunnel system of the Chicago 
Tunnel Company, in which the air in addition to its 
low content of suspended matter remains at a remark- 
ably uniform temperature throughout the year. Air 
from a tunnel under Michigan boulevard is supplied to 
the fan room through a branch tunnel, where it is mixed 
with surface air brought in from an intake in Grant 
park immediately south of the station. Through the 
use of automatically operated dampers the two supplies 
of air can be mixed in such proportions as to maintain 
a temperature of 70 deg. in the station during the sum- 
mer and to effect a considerable saving in fuel during 
the winter. The fresh air is washed and during cold 
‘ weather is heated by being passed over steam-heated 
coils before being distributed through a system of sheet 
metal ducts to grilles in the ceilings of the concourse 
and waiting room. 

Because the area north of Randolph street and above 
the station tracks and platforms possesses potential 
value for air-rights development, provision has been 
made in the design of the viaduct for an elevated street 
to extend north over the tracks from the viaduct. In 
anticipation of such development, the auxiliary station 
at South Water street is of more or less temporary 
construction, being a timber frame structure covered 
with sheet iron for protection against fire. 


Tracks Lowered 17 Ft. 


The three-level scheme of the station required that 
the tracks be lowered to an elevation about 17 ft. below 
that of the old station tracks and about 10 ft. below 
the mean level of Lake Michigan. Since the necessary 
excavation was carried out in soft clay to a depth con- 
siderably below the ground water level, it was necessary 
to enclose the major portion of the excavated area in 
steel sheet piling. 

The tracks are carried on a reinforced concrete slab 
one foot thick which covers the entire area within the 
sheet piling between Randolph and South Water streets 
and extends south in varying widths almost to Monroe 
street. Adequate surface and sub-surface drainage is 
provided by a system of 10-in. vitrified tile pipe com- 
prising both open and closed-joint lines. Drainage 
water from this system empties into a sump in the vicin- 
ity of Randolph street whence it is pumped into the 
city sewerage system by automatically-controlled and 
electrically-operated duplex pumps, each of which has 
a capacity of 1,000 gal. per min. 

A special problem was presented in developing the 
Station track layout south of Randolph street where 
it was found necessary to encroach on the northeast 
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corner of the leg of Grant park that lies between Michi- 
gan boulevard and the Illinois Central’s depressed tracks, 
The park board was unwilling to give up any of the 
area, but agreed to dispose of subsurface rights to the 
railway. Accordingly, this triangular area was excavated 
to the required elevation of the tracks, a retaining wall 
1,185 ft. long was built along its west side and a 12-in. 
reinforced concrete slab roof was provided over the en- 
tire area with its top surface four feet below the park 
level to permit of an adequate cover of soil for planting 
purposes. For some distance at its southern end, where 
it is narrow, the slab cover is of cantilever construction 
and is integral with the retaining wall, but the remainder 
is of structural steel construction supported on columns 
and the retaining wall. 

Considerable study was given to the design of the 
track layout, particularly at the throat south of Ran- 
dolph street, in order to secure both maximum capacity 
and flexibility in the handling of trains. All switches 
are power-operated and train indication is by dwarf 
color-light signals. 


Order of Construction 


The work that was carried out in 1926 included the 
driving of the sheet piling, the excavating, the pouring 
of the slab and the construction of the retaining wall 
and park covering. A short time later two of the tracks 
were laid and two of the platforms were constructed. 
These latter facilities were for the use of the South 
Shore line which at that time was using the frame sta- 
tion situated immediately north of and adjacent to Ran- 
dolph street. In 1931 the third platform was con- 
structed, three additional tracks were laid, and the con- 
struction of the station was undertaken. 

An additional strip of property, 31 ft. in width, ad- 
jacent to the east property line of the Illinois Central 
has been obtained from the Michigan Central to accom- 
modate the addition to the facilities that is planned for 
the future. This will include the construction of three 
additional tracks and a platform and the extension to 
the station. 

The design and construction of this station were 
handled by the Chicago Terminal Improvement organi- 
zation of the Illinois Central, of which D. J. Brumley 





Looking North Along the Platforms and Tracks Toward the 
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is chief engineer. C. H. Mottier, engineer of design, 
supervised the design and W. G. Arn, assistant chief 
engineer of the Chicago Terminal Improvement, super- 
vised the construction. M. P. Black, assistant engineer, 
was resident engineer on the project. 


|.C.C. Suggests 
Passenger Fare Reduction 


WasuinGion, D. C. 


HE question of the advisability of a general reduc- 

tion in the basic passenger fare of 3.6 cents a mile 

has been placed squarely before the railways in a 
letter addressed to the chief executives of all Class I 
carriers by Chairman Porter of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. While the letter is only in the form 
of a request for an expression of views it includes the 
suggestion heretofore made by the commission or some 
of its members on several occasions that the cost of 
conducting the passenger service has for some time been 
a burden upon freight shippers, although railway men feel 
that the burden is rather being borne by the stockhold- 
ers. “It seems clear,” Chairman Porter says, “that the 
freight traffic cannot be expected to support the un- 
profitable passenger service indefinitely,” and the execu- 
tives are invited to express themselves either as to a 
general fare reduction or, alternatively, as to any meth- 
od for relieving the users of freight service from “the 
burden due to unprofitable passenger service.” 

At a recent conference of the commission Chairman 
Porter was authorized to conduct an informal cor- 
respondence on the subject with the railway executives. 
In compliance with that authorization he sent on Octo- 
ber 10 the following letter to each carrier: 

The Commission has long been concerned as to the effect 
of the continued decline in the number of passengers carried 
by the railways of the United States, and in the revenue from 
the passenger business, which has not been offset by a corre- 
sponding decrease in operating expenses. In addition, the 
fixed costs fairly apportionable to the passenger traffic have 
remained virtually constant. The aggregate effect has been, 
and is, a growing deficit in operating income, and a constantly 
increasing amount which the carriers and the Commission 
are expected to take into account and recoup in the adjust- 
ment of freight rates. 

We know that this has been giving the executives much 
concern, and that some of them believe that reductions in the 
basic fare will, by attracting sufficient traffic back to the rails, 
offset the loss in revenue on the present business moving at 
the high rates established in 1920. Other executives have dif- 
ferent views. It seems clear that the freight traffic can not 


be expected to support the unprofitable passenger service in- 
definitely. 


am directed by the Commission to inquire if you have any 
views which you care to express as to (1) whether by general 
reduction in basic fares a betterment can be brought about 
in the volume of passenger traffic, and the passenger deficit 
may be lessened.or overcome, and (2) what plan you may 
have in mind or what suggestions you can give as to how 
the users of freight service may be relieved from the burden 
due to unprofitable passenger service. We will appreciate any 
teply you may make to this query, which, we recognize, is of 
utmost importance and presents great difficulty of solution. 


This letter was not made public by the commission 
at the time, on the theory that better results might be 
obtained if the roads had an opportunity to formulate 
their policy on the subject before there was any pub- 
licity as to the commission’s having suggested it, but 
the news naturally “leaked” and the commission finally 
made the letter public on October 22. : 

The idea that the loss in passenger traffic has been 
4 principal cause of the railway’s difficulty was ad- 
vanced by the commission in its report of October 16 
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last year in denying the railway’s application for a 15 
per cent increase in freight rates. After a discussion 
of the decrease in the average revenue per ton-mile, 
which the commission said had not gone down so fast 
in the period from 1923 to 1929 as had the freight op- 
erating expenses, the report said, “It is plain that it has 
been the passenger rather than the freight business that 
has been a drain on net railway earnings.” It said that 
net railway operating income from freight per net ton- 
mile increased from 1.918 mills in 1923 to 2.765 mills in 
1929, a gain of a little more than 44 per cent, whereas 
net railway operating income from passengers per pas- 
senger-train car-mile decreased from 4.697 cents in 
1923 to a deficit of 0.586 cents in 1929. 

In its annual report for 1931 the commission also 
said: “It is also the fact that the failure to attain the 
5.75 per cent mark for aggregate earnings can with ac- 
curacy be ascribed wholly to the continued decline in 
passenger traffic. Freight earnings, considered alone, 
were in general fully up to or above that mark.” 

The question was also discussed by Commissioner 
Eastman in testimony before the House committee last 
Winter in which he referred to the fact that the com- 
mission had not changed the 3.6-cent rate since it allowed 
it in 1920 but expressed doubt as to whether the com- 
mission would have authority to require a reduction 
below 3.6 cents, “unless conceivably it had evidence 
which amounted to proof that it would be profitable to 
reduce it.” He said that while no one “not even the 
railroads,” is claiming that it would pay to increase 
that 3.6 cents per mile, and that there are many, even 
among the railroads; who think it might be well to re- 
duce it, “that is a question of judgment, I think, that 
can only be determined by experiment.” 


Traffic Clubs 


Meet at Louisville 


N extensive discussion of transportation prob- 
A lems featured the eleventh annual meeting of 

the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Louisville, Ky., on October 19-20. This discussion in- 
cluded addresses by M. H. Hunter, professor of public 
finance, University of Illinois, on Commercial Motor 
Transportation—Its Regulation and Taxation; by M. J. 
Gormley, executive vice-president of the American 
Railway Association, on A Summary and Criticism of 
the Various Programs of Public Policy Relative to 
Highway Transport Advanced by Interested Groups; 
by H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association, on Railroad Policy Relative to 
Passenger Service and Rates; by J. E. Tilford, chair 
man of the Southern Freight Association, on Changes 
in the Railroad Freight Rate Structure (or Freight 
Classification) under the Impetus of Present Day Com 
petition; by Horatio L. Whitridge, investment banker, 
Baltimore, Md., on The Future of Railway Transporta- 
tion in the United States; and by E. A. Jack, general 
traffic manager of the Aluminum Company of America, 
on Some Desirable Changes in the Policy of Regulating 
Railroads in the United States. 

Another feature of the meeting was a banquet on 
October 19 given by the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville in honor not only of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America but of the other organizations, including th 
Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board, the American 
Association of Freight Traffic Officers and the Amer! 
can Association of Past Presidents, Traffic and Trans 
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portation Clubs, which met in Louisville during that 
week. 

Officers elected by the Associated Traffic Clubs in- 
clude: President, H. W. Roe, general traffic manager 
of the Mid-Continent Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla.; and 
vice-presidents, (executive), J. M. Fitzgerald, vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads, New York; L. C. Sorrell, professor 
of transportation of the Uiversity of Chicago, Chicago ; 
A. W. Vogtle, traffic manager of the De Bardeleben 
Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Saunders, 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific, San Francisco, 
Cal.; H. S. Snow, traffic manager of the American 
Zinc Company of Illinois, St. Louis, Mo.; and M. M. 
Goodsill, general passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 

Prof. Hunter contended that the problem of taxation 
and regulation of commercial motor carriers evolves 
around a trinity of conflicting interests which he desig- 
nated as the operators of the commercial motor vehicle, 
the public and the operators of the other types of trans- 
portation with which the motor vehicle has come into 
competition. In discussing subsidies, he said that the 
mere fact that a new system of transportation may 
harass an existing one, even to death, is not sufficient 
ground to seek regulation of the new to save the old. 
Threat of extermination is no more a valid claim for 
prolonged life for a transportation agency than for any 
other industry. 

Mr. Gormley reviewed some of the arguments in 
support of each of the general policies, relative to the 
regulation of highway transportation. He said that the 
argument that highway transport is in its infancy and 
should have a half century of unrestricted develop- 
ment is based on incomplete knowledge as to the rami- 
fications of highway transport today and a total dis- 
regard of the history of railroad regulation. He also 
refuted the argument that it is unconstitutional to regu- 
late any other than common carrier transportation of 
the highway and showed that there is a public demand 
for regulation. 

Mr. Siddall dealt with the question as to whether the 
passenger fares now existing should be permitted to re- 
main in effect or whether there should be a downward 
revision in the basic rate per mile, explaining that rail- 
roads have attempted to reach a proper conclusion by 
a series of experiments with various rates per mile. He 
also discussed the private automobile as a factor in de- 
clining passenger traffic and described the pooling of 
passenger service. 

Mr. Tilford analyzed the freight rate structure in the 
light of possible changes due to the stress of competi- 
tion. Among the experiments conducted by railroads to 
meet competition he cited such changes in the rate 
structure as involve special commodity rates, reduc- 
tions in rates between all points by means of classifica- 
tion exceptions, transit arrangements, mixed carload 
rates, reductions in minimum weights for trap cars, 
container cars and compartment cars, transporting truck 
bodies loaded and empty by rail, storedoor pick-up serv- 
ice and classification changes. 

At the banquet Mr. Whitridge reviewed the transpor- 
tation situation and its effect upon securities. His dis- 
cussion dealt with the contention that a country cannot 
have too much cheap transportation and that existing 
high rates are a burden on commerce and tend to re- 
strict traffic, 

Mr. Jack dealt with regulation, maintaining that we 
are confronted with a situation which requires drastic 
treatment. He also contrasted government and private 
ownership of railroads. 
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Freight Car Loading 
Continues to Increase 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
October 15 amounted to 650,578 cars, an increase 
of 24,942 cars as compared with the week before. 
This not only represents a continuation of the upward 
trend that has been in progress since the week ended 
August 6 in a ten-week period, broken only by the drop 
in the week including the Labor Day holiday, but it 
also represents the second week of increase beyond the 
date of the peak loading in the past four years. The 
week’s loading was 31 per cent greater than that in the 
week of August 6 and was only 111,018 cars, or 14.6 per 
cent less than that of the corresponding week of last 
year. As compared with 1930 it was a decrease of 280,- 
527 cars. 

Loading of grain and grain products and of l.c.l. mer- 
chandise showed decreases as compared with the week 
before, but all other commodity classifications showed 
increases and miscellaneous loading was up 15,000 cars. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 15. 1932 

















Districts 1932 1931 195¢ 
EN oo ania a: ackchi tie dG Gia binders 138,972 163,164 200,534 
EEO ae 114,692 147,666 180,165 
I a a arate sotanaemane: wink mrae ace 6 47,628 50,641 54,946 
NS aie: arc. caleie cai cana etwas Gueeie 96,694 108,084 135,230 
I 50 Se chk b eh a stake Slalom ae 81,363 101,265 129,997 
er ree 112,333 126,582 153,718 
EELS EE TE 58,896 64,194 76,515 
Total Western Districts ............ 252.592 292,041 360,230 
EE SE EE io ois 6k Kaew ee eae 650.578 761.596 931,105 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 33,071 36,720 37,884 
I oe ae da aie Sa cine wiahe 24,889 29,602 32,044 
SED egwagelcinees ite dcewnbGenwnes 143,709 151,534 159,727 
REET ES, Se ee ae ee 5,19) 5,925 8,498 
SE I, clot bese e-kcwng cae 19,552 24,644 39,032 

iD DENGEES Wee OUNE EOS Ose dee eins 7,129 21,480 39,517 
eS SS Oe ae See 177,447 215,014 238,153 
OT 239,590 276,627 376,250 
SI drapes scaehinsid mores has 650,578 761,596 931,105 
RN I laid ab aia dae tsiciin atin rath ood 625,636 763,818 954,782 
NS WE on aa arcs Mareeba media eoereee® 622,075 gear: 971,255 
Sf, eee 595,746 738,036 950,663 
ED UE Ma daewubiwe cemeseuwns 587,302 742,614 952,561 

Cumulative total, 41 weeks......22,252,972 30,247,121 37,235,088 


The freight car surplus on September 30 was 598,- 
622 cars, a reduction of 56,229 cars as compared with 
the number on September 14. The total included 324,- 
254 box cars, 209,554 coal cars, 25,339 stock cars, and 
11,834 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended October 
15 amounted to 46,774 cars, which was a decrease from 
the previous week’s loadings of 5,185 cars. The holi- 
day on Monday, October 10, (Canada’s Thanksgiving 
holiday) affected this comparison. This is only the 
second year in which the Thanksgiving holiday has fal- 
len early in October; consequently there are not suff- 
cient data closely to estimate the effect. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada 


CGT PU RNR ovscdcicestccceces 46,774 18,143 
i EE eee 51,959 19,034 
ee eee ern 51,813 19,334 
Se NE ee re 58,389 23,074 
Cumulative Totals for’ Canada 
CMOROE TS, TESS seoccccssvcsesocvas 1,723,890 780,269 
Cotes BG, TSE kccicieciccectcces BORIS 1,045,315 
CE SE BOO 444 0sdcavscsccavcs Bee 1,371,466 
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importance of fire 


meeting of the Railway Fire Protection Associa- 

tion, held at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 18-19, bore out the prediction made at the 1930 
meeting that railway fire losses would increase in times 
of depression. W. F. Hickey, superintendent of insur- 
ance of the New Haven, presided. In addition to com- 
mittee reports, addresses were made by L. C. Probert, 
assistant to president, Chesapeake & Ohio and T. Alfred 
Fleming, supervisor, conservation department, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. A total of 74 members 
and guests were registered at the meeting. 

A change was made in the constitution, extending the 
term of office for the officers from one to two years. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, W. F. 
Hickey, superintendent of insurance, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, (re-elected) ; vice-president, W. H. 
Klinsick, fire prevention engineer, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; and secretary-treasurer, R. R. Hackett, su- 
perintendent insurance of the Baltimore & Ohio (re- 
elected). 

President Hickey, in addressing the convention said 
in part: “If there had been no such organization as ours 
during the past 19 years fire protection on railroads 
would have been un-organized and of inferior character, 
confusing and chaotic. The railroads would have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for fire protection 
equipment of questionable or of no value, foisted on 
them by high pressure salesmen; they would be subject 
to a multiplicity of regulations by states and municipali- 
ties through which they operate, and fire losses would 
have been very much greater. The downward trend of 
fire losses on railroads for the past dozen years in the 
face of increasing general fire losses on other properties 
is indicative of the value of the R. F. P. A. to the 
railroads.” 

Mr. Fleming made the statement that fire protection 
is primarily the application of common horse sense and 
that the work which must be done to prevent serious 
fires must be started at the time a building is designed 
and constructed. Real construction, he said, plus real 
maintenance after construction, will go a long way 
toward the solution of the problem. He hoped that the 
railroads, when reducing personnel, would keep in mind 
the vital necessity of maintaining sufficient forces trained 
in fire protection to safeguard railroad property. 

Mr. Fleming also stated that fire loss was the greatest 
source of financial leakage in the United States and that 
recent figures of the losses paid by insurance companies 


G reestng of presented at the nineteenth annual 


Railway Fire Losses Increase 


R. F. P. A. meeting at Cleveland stresses 


prevention work 


alone, in a single year, amounted to over $460,000,000. 
In analyzing these losses, he pointed out that 62 per cent 
of the loss in dollars and cents is the direct result of a 
relatively small number of fires, principally in downtown 
and industrial sections of large towns and cities where 
old buildings, which are not of modern construction, 
are located alongside of new and modern buildings. No 
building is safer than the building next door to it, or 
safer than the material stored inside it, and a campaign 
should be carried on to insure proper construction in 
buildings in congested areas and to modernize old build- 
ings in such a manner as to remove them from the fire- 
trap class. 

Among other facts presented by Mr. Fleming was one 
to the effect that 58 per cent of the serious fires, not 
only in industrial buildings but homes, start in the base- 
ment and that elevator shafts, stairways, etc., provide 
natural flues for the rapid passage of a fire to the upper 
stories. Where adequate fire protection devices and 
construction are not present to prevent shaft and stair- 
way fires from spreading to the upper floors, the fire 
spreads very rapidly. 


Statistical Report for 1931 


The Committee on Statistics presented a comprehen- 
sive report showing not only the fire losses for the year 
1931, but included a summary table of the fire losses 
and pertinent related facts for the 10-year period from 
1922 to 1931 inclusive. In commenting on the report, 
the committee chairman stated that the reports from 
which the statistics were compiled were received from 
69 member railroads and their subsidiaries, representing 
91 per cent of the total R. F. P. A. membership and 98 
per cent of the total route mileage in the United States. 
The number of fires reported for the year 1931 was 
6,676, while the financial loss involved was $6,883,352. 
This figure, compared with 8,018 fires and a $6,127,005 
loss in 1930. In presenting these statistics, the commit- 
tee commented on the fact that almost $1,000,000 of the 
1931 fire loss was involved in two fires. These figures 
bore out a statement previously made that a reduction 
in fire protection personnel and the conditions under 
which the railroads have been forced to operate during 
the past two years would undoubtedly increase the fire 
loss. 

The outstanding cause of fire loss in 1931 was at- 
tributed to electric power and motors, 93 fires causing a 
loss of $1,044,694. Exposure, in the case of 672 fires, 
caused a loss of $993,225. Forty-four wrecks caused a 








Table Showing Comparative Losses for the Years 1922 to 1931 Inclusive 


' ; 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
No. of roads reporting........ 73 76 83 85 9 49 63 67 68 69 
Mileage re 200,264 210,444 227,560 215,451 253,278 158,023 206,719 216,092 233,765 256,896 
a 2 ee eee 9,210 8,395 8,609 7,866 8,388 4,283 6,088 6,556 8,018 6,676 
RE pea see een nad $10,183,459 $9,001,122 $10,049,936 $7,397,434 $7,268,434 $4,328,631 $4,508,112 $4,376,345 $6,127,005 $6,883,352 
Av. No of fires per road...... 126.2 110.4 103.8 92.5 89.2 87.0 96.6 97.8 117.9 96.7 
AN. WOR PEF FORE. ccc cevcces 139,500 118,436 121,108 87,029 77,324 88,339 71,557 65,318 90,103 99,759 
a | See 1,105 1,072 1,167 968 867 1,011 740 668 764 1,031 
BY. 1068) DEF GNP 6506 cecnvies.e 27,900 24,660 27,459 20,267 19,914 11,859 12,317 11,990 16,786 18,858 
Estimated loss based on 262,169 

miles represented by R. F. 

ae ae are $13,331,294 $11,207,725 $11,580,005 $8,866,556 $7,524,250 $7,180,809 $5,726,906 $5,309,507 $6,871,477 $7,024,284 
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The average estimated loss for the ten-year period of 1922 to 1931 was $8,462,281. 
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loss of $210,671, while 1,018 fires of unknown origin 
accounted for a financial loss of $1,618,603. Box cars 
were involved in 1,837 fires with a total loss of $1,079,- 
934, while another large item indicated that 54 fires in 
locomotive shops caused a loss of $1,028,663. 

These statistics for the 10-year period previously men- 
tioned appear in the table. 


Handling Gasoline at Night 


The Committee on Snow Melting, Oil and Handling 
of Gasoline presented a brief report consisting primarily 
of suggested changes to the R. F. P, A. Handbook in 
relation to those sections dealing with gasoline tanks on 
tractors and underground storage tanks. Some of the 
members were of the opinion that the rules should be so 
broadened as not to restrict the filling of tractor tanks 
to daylight hours but it seemed to be the final opinion of 
the committee that, inasmuch as the rule pertained pri- 
marily to freight depots, it provided the greatest protec- 
tion as it now stands, namely, restricting the filling of 
tanks to daylight hours where artificial light is not re- 
quired to perform the work. 

The Committee on Stations, Freight Depots and 
Warehouses recommended certain minor changes to the 
existing rules and the discussion of the report brought 
out three points of particular importance, namely; the 
handling of chlorine, storage batteries in transit, and 
motion picture films. Several years ago chlorine was 
handled by the railroads in relatively small quantities 
whereas today, due to the large quantities of chlorine 
used in water treatment work, it has become the practice 
{o ship chlorine in much larger quantities. The presence 
of chlorine in such quantities presents, in many in- 
stances, a serious menace to communities. It was the 
consensus that chlorine should be handled only by em- 
ployees experienced in this kind of work and that a 
railroad company should endeavor to expedite the move- 
ment of cars carrying chlorine as much as possible. 

Storage batteries, it was brought out, are responsible 
for a number of fires in cars due to two causes; the 
short circuits on storage batteries in automobiles in 
transit, and short circuits of storage batteries loaded in 
tiers in box cars. In several instances, careless or acci- 
dental loading of metallic materials in tiers of storage 
batteries has caused short circuits which have developed 
into serious fires. Motion picture film, it was said, due 
to the low freight rate and the high value of the product, 
creates a very serious problem to the railroads. It was 
pointed out that film deteriorates rapidly in high tem- 
peratures, particularly in the southwestern portion of 
the United States, and that serious thought should be 
given to this problem to reduce the fire hazard and the 
liability of damage claims. 

The report on the Housing of Employees brought out 
the fact that the committee originated in 1922 when the 
railroads were confronted with the necessity of provid- 
ing many temporary structures for the housing of em- 
ployees during the shop crafts’ strike. It was suggested 
by the committee that its work be broadened to include 
such buildings as employees’ clubhouses, railroad Y. M. 
C. A.’s, ete. 


Natural Gas and Pipe Lines 


W. F. Steffens (N. Y. C.) in presenting the report 
of the Committee on Natural Gas and Gasoline Pipe 
Lines on railroads pointed out that it is not generally 
appreciated what a tremendous hazard a pipe line, in 
some instances carrying pressures as great as 800 lb. to 
the square inch, can be to adjacent property. ‘Some 
conception of the capacity of pipe lines,” the report 
said, “can be obtained by noting that in a mile of 6-in. 
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line, about 7,750 gal. of liquid will be contained. The 
importance of this fact will be appreciated in connection 
with possible rupture of pipe lines on or near railroad 
property, even though pump pressure may be immedi- 
ately relieved, as at the foot of a grade the contents of 
the pipe line above the break may be discharged through 
the opening unless quickly controlled.” 

In another part of the committee’s report, the state- 
ment was made, “Those responsible for fire protection 
and the safety of railroad property can visualize that in 
the event of the fracture of a pipe line conveying a 
volatile liquid or a gas at high pressure under or ad- 
jacent to a railroad crossing, the embankment could be 
very quickly undermined and eroded. Unless an ap- 
proaching train could be flagged promptly it might be 
derailed, and ignite the flammable liquid or gas issuing 
from the pipe line. In such event it would be difficult 
to predict the amount of property damage that could 
occur, with possible loss of life.” 

Another important consideration involved in the com- 
mittee’s report was that of providing rapid means of 
communicating information as to pipe line failures. 

In concluding, the report said, “Fortunately the oil 
and gas companies have usually sought the highest grade 
of material and construction methods in creating pipe 
lines to convey their products safely, and have co-op- 
erated with the railroads in securing details mutually 
satisfactory. It is well, however, for railroad repre- 
sentatives to keep very clearly in view some of the es- 
sential facts regarding the special hazards created when 
pipe lines are constructed beneath their properties.” 


Bridge Fires 


The committee on bridges and trestles made no writ- 
ten report. It was the opinion of some members, while 
recognizing the value of creosoted timber as a means of 
prolonging the life of timber, that certain types of creo- 
soted bridge deck timbers contributed materially to the 
rapid spread of bridge fires in some instances. It was 
pointed out that inasmuch as a bridge fire usually in- 
volves not only the financial loss in connection with the 
fire but the still greater loss of the necessity of suspend- 
ing traffic, in some cases for hours and days, that some 
thought should be given to the development of a type of 
treatment for bridge deck timbers that will reduce the 
fire hazard. 

The committee on Fire Alarm Signaling Systems, 
recommended that under present conditions where 
watchmen have been layed off, some consideration 
should be given to the more extended use of automatic 
signaling systems, particularly those involving the use 
of temperature recorders which will immediately give 
warning of a slight rise of temperature at any location. 
Another suggestion was that, in view of the many plants 
along the right-of-way and the shop buildings in which 
no work is being carried on at the present time, the 
automatic signaling systems be so connected with the 
local fire alarm systems as to give immediate warning 
to the local fire departments in the event of a fire start- 
ing in any part of the property. 

The special committee co-operating with the National 
Fire Protection Association reported that progress had 
been made in connection with the arson law campaign 
and that 32 states have adopted a uniform arson law. 

Before the final adjournment of the convention, W. F. 
Steffens (N. Y. C.) emphasized the importance of cer- 
tain factors involved in fire. prevention work under 
present economic conditions. Weeds, which in normal 
times would not be permitted to grow up around railroad 
property, create a fire hazard and should be removed. 
One road solved the problem by burning them with 
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kerosene torches starting nearest the buildings and burn- 
ing small areas at a time by working away from the 
buildings. It is important before storing cars, to clean 
out any rubbish which may offer the possibility of fires 
being built in or around them by tramps and other 
trespassers for the purpose of keeping warm. Also, 
after cleaning out cars, it is important that the doors be 
closed and sealed with a special seal. As to stored loco- 
motives, it is desirable to board up the cabs to prevent 
the pilfering of parts and to prevent fire hazard. 

Another important item, according to Mr. Steffens, is 
the proper supervision of the replacement of electric 
fuses in order to make sure that fuses of the proper 
capacity are used. Another item of importance is that 
of inspecting locomotive ash pans for leaks. In some 
instances, improperly maintained locomotive ash pans 
have been responsible for fires on bridge decks which 
have resulted not only in large financial loss but in 
serious delays to traffic. 

An interesting demonstration of the refrigerant, 
Freon, was made by R. J. Thompson, refrigeration en- 
gineer of Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. Members were also 
privileged to witness demonstrations of automatic 
sprinkler systems at Youngstown, Ohio, and at the 
Collinwood shops of the New York Central. 


|C.C. Finds Waste 


in Produce Terminals 


WasHincTon, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on October 
7 25 made public a report, entitled Ex Parte No. 109, 

calling attention to several illustrations of what it 
describes as “serious wastes shown to result from in- 
tense competition between railroads for traffic” in the 
duplication of produce terminals in various cities which 
it says “could be avoided or minimized by proper co- 
operation between carriers.” Reference is made to the 
recent pledge of the railway executives to “avoid all 
preventable wastes in the competitive relationship be- 
tween themselves” and it is stated that if the railroads 
are to do this they must have the support of public 
opinion, for they have not been solely responsible. 
Commissioners Farrell and Tate, dissenting, objected to 
this issuance of an ex parte public statement, the latter 
saying that the commission has no duty to act as “Keep- 
er of the King’s Conscience.” Most of the report is 
devoted to the results of a partial investigation of the 
situation at Buffalo, where the Erie and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the New York Central have 
built competitive produce terminals, instead of joining 
in a plan for a union terminal, and briefer references 
are included to activities of the Baltimore & Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Reading, Michigan Central, Pere Marquette, 
and Wabash. 

According to the report: a statement the same in gen- 
eral substance as this report was sent by the commission 
on July 13, 1932, to the president of the American Rail- 
way Association, and he was informed that it would 
be made public unless word was received “that the di- 
rectly interested carriers challenge in any important re- 
spect the facts which it undertakes to recite and desire 
an opportunity to present at a public hearing evidence 
with respect to the matters discussed in the statement,” 
m which event “these matters will be opened up for 
public investigation going fully into all their phases.” 
He replied to the effect that the directly interested car- 
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riers felt “that existing conditions do not warrant the 
large expense to themselves and to the commission which 
a public investigation and taking of evidence would 
entail,” and did not “desire a public hearing for presenta- 
tion of evidence regarding the matters discussed in the 
statement.” He called attention, however, to what he 
believed were certain inaccuracies in the statement. , 
These have been eliminated. 

On March 18, 1929, Charles E. Virden, chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board, 
wrote to the commission stating, in substance, that the 
fruit and vegetable industry in the territory represented 
by that board is opposed to the duplication of produce 
terminal facilities and favors their unification, in the 
interest of economy, efficiency, and adequacy of facili- 
ties, and also in the interest of fairer returns to the 
growers. “These views of the California organization 
had apparently been presented to various interested 
railroads, but without much effect, and we were, there- 
fore requested to consider the matter informally,” the 
report says, continuing in part as follows: 

At the time when these views were submitted to us the New 
York Central Railroad Company and the Erie-Nickel Plate 
had not begun construction of the produce terminals which 
they have, respectively, since erected at Buffalo, N. Y., but 
the situation at Philadelphia, Pa., was briefly surveyed by 
our Bureau of Service, following receipt of the above com- 
munication, “in order to obtain a first-hand view of the actual 
workings of dual perishable produce terminals in a large city.” 
It was found that in November, 1926, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company and the Reading Company jointly opened 
a produce terminal costing approximately $3,100,000, and that 
in July, 1927, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company opened a 
competitive produce terminal costing about $6,500,000. These 
two produce terminal facilities were then being used to less 


than half their capacity, and it appeared that either of them 
would have been adequate alone to serve the needs of the 
business at Philadelphia. In general, the survey tended to 
substantiate the views expressed by the California organiza- 
tion. 


Division 6 of the commission, which had the matter under 
consideration, was advised that similar duplicate produce term- 
inals existed or were contemplated in other large cities. It 
was decided to bring the subject to the attention of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, in the hope that if it were con- 
sidered by the railroads jointly, they might be able to take 
effective steps to avoid such competitive wastes. Under date 
of July 3, 1929, therefore, a letter going into the subject in 
some detai! was transmitted to R. H. Aishton, president of 
the association. The spirit in which the letter was written 
may be gathered from the following paragraph which it con- 
tained: 

“This matter has been considered by Division 6 and I am 
directed to write you ir regard to it with the thought that the 
situation might properly be given attention by the American 
Railway Association with a view to reconciling the conflicting 
competitive interests of different carriers which are resulting 
in unnecessary duplication and waste of transportation facil- 
ities and with a view to discouraging activities by the carriers 
which in the end will operate to their own disadvantage as 
well as impose a burden of waste upon the shipping public. 
It may, of course, prove to be a matter which the commission 
should itself consider in a public investigation, but adequate 
consideration by the carriers collectively would render this 
unnecessary.” 

On November 18, 1929, Aishton replied as follows: “The 
executives have given earnest consideration to the subject, in 
the spirit of being helpfully cooperative in respect to it, but 
feel forced to the conclusion that the problem differs so sub- 
stantially in different localities and also with respect to the 
situation, needs and opportunity for service of the séveral car- 
riers, that it must of necessity be handled separately as dic- 
tated by the needs of each territory involved and by the vary- 
ing situations of the carriers themselves.” : 

In July, 1931, and later, several informal complaints were 


received by us, calling attention to alleged undesirable con- 
ditions arising from the duplication of produce terminals in 
large cities, and particularly at Buffalo. As a result of these 
complaints, we undertook an investigation of the situation at 


the latter point, which had arisen since the letter of Division 
6 to the American Railway Association. In the outline which 
follows of what was disclosed by this investigation, only such 
facts are set forth as we believe to have been clearly estab- 
lished. Complete disclosure of the facts would necessitate a 
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more elaborate accounting investigation than was undertaken, 
and also the examination of witnesses at a public hearing. 


The various activities and methods employed by the 
carriers in constructing their new terminals at Buffalo 
are dealt with separately, and it is emphasized “that 
both projects were characterized by indirect and in- 
volved methods, which would require analysis by ex- 
pert accountants to develop all of the facts.” 

The report mentions purchases of property at ex- 
cessive prices, “other wasteful and unwholesome re- 
sults,” such as the payment of many loss and damage 
claims on produce shipments without proper investiga- 
tion, “various questionable competitive practices on the 
part of dealers,’ and apparently unprofitable loans to 
or investments in produce and cold storage companies 
“at a time when the carriers were seeking a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates, because of a general collapse 
in railroad credit.” 

In conclusion the report says: 


In normal course we would proceed with a formal investiga- 
tion of the Buffalo produce terminal situation and the other 
matters above mentioned, for the purpose of determining 
whether prosecutions should be instituted for violations of any 
of the statutes which we administer. Such procedure, how- 
ever, would put both the commission and the carriers to much 
expense, which can not be justified at this time. The matters, 
however, present another aspect which is of more fundamental 
importance, under present conditions, than possible violations 
of the penal provisions of the statutes. 

The matters and transactions which have been described 
above are illustrations, out of many which might be given, of 
the serious wastes which often result from intense competi- 
tion of railroads with each other for traffic. It is believed 
that such wastes can, by proper cooperation, be avoided or 
at least minimized. 

The investigation of our Bureau of Inquiry at Buffalo dis- 
closed that certain, at least, of the railroad officials there con- 
cerned were in a mood to consider ways and means of pooling 
produce terminal activities, unifying operations, and avoiding 
destructive competition. We note, also, that in a statement 
addressed by the railroads “To the American Public” and is- 
sued on July 21, a sentence appears to the effect that the 
railroads “pledge themselves to avoid all preventable wastes 
in the competitive relationship between themselves.” 

These are encouraging signs. If the railroads, however, 
are to avoid all these “preventable wastes,” they must have the 
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Looking North from the Chicago & North Western Station, Chicago 
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support of public opinion, for they have not been solely re- 
sponsible for the wastes which have occurred. Often the pres- 
sure of shippers controlling large amounts of traffic has been 
a factor. For these reasons we deem it desirable to issue 
this report, which contains definite and concrete illustrations 
of these wastes, and which should aid in eliminating them in 
the future. 


Commissioner McManamy, concurring, approved giv- 
ing publicity to the facts disclosed by the investigation, 
saying that many of them “are repugnant to good con- 
science and should be so even to the King’s.” He ex- 
pressed the view that not only the interests of the pub- 
lic but the interests of the carriers would be better 
served if a public investigation were held and appro- 
priate action taken on the facts developed. 

Commissioner Farrell said he was unable to concur 
in the issuance of the report: “First, because it is based 
upon an ex parte investigation; and, second, for the 
reason that, according to my understanding of the state- 
ments of fact therein contained, it does not establish 
a violation of any law with which it is our duty to at- 
tempt to enforce compliance.” 

Commissioner Tate in his dissenting opinion said, 
in part: 


In one or more European kingdoms there has been an official, 
a part of whose duties it was to act as “Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience.” I do not know of any administrative body in 
the United States having a similar duty imposed upon it by 
law, and I certainly do not believe any such duty is imposed 
upon this commission. The report does not purport to be 
anything more than a statement of fact to the public, with 
an express or implied thought that it may influence public 
sentiment. Whether or not there ought to be a power given 
and duty imposed upon this commission to use its public print 
to speak directly to the public, as a matter of influencing public 
Opinion, instead of making reports and recommendations to 
Congress, is another matter. If such power ought ‘to be given 
and such duty ought to be imposed, it is my opinion that we 
should recommend to Congress that such power be given and 
such duty imposed. Unless and until such course is taken 
by us and then has been favorably acted upon by Congress, | 
do not find in the law, which this commission was created to 
administer, any authority to use our public print in making 
these reports in ex parte proceedings, which arrive nowhere 
except possibly to make such reports of the commission the 
means of influencing public opinion. 
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Public Must Solve Railroad Problem 


Changes in methods of regulation nezded to meet 


present day competition if service and 


investment are to be preserved 


By Harry A. Wheeler 


President, Railway Business Association 


widely prevalent opinion that thorough con- 

sideration should be given to the whole trans- 
portation problem. This problem is certainly not what 
it was when the Interstate Commerce Act was passed 
in 1887, nor is it precisely comparable to the conditions 
existing when the Transportation Act of 1920 was 
written. Steam railroad transportation is no longer a 
monopoly, hence the measure of regulation to which it 
has been subjected should be modified or every other 
public carrier should be brought under like restraint 
and its taxes and capital charges be imposed upon a 
comparable basis. 

Of the many problems of the railroads I shall refer 
only to three, the existing: railroad plant and its sup- 
porting capital structure, the growing competition, anc 
the restraints of regulation and the burden of taxation. 


\ S we emerge from the depression there exists a 


Expansion Era Closed 


The year 1910 saw the practical completion of the 
period of rapid railroad expansion experienced since 
1870. In that year 240,000 miles of road were in op- 
eration, with 25,000 miles of second track and 85,000 
miles of sidings and yard trackage. The total invest- 
ment was then fourteen and one-half billion dollars. 
However, illustrative of the fact that the passing of rail 
extensions was not the end of important ‘capital ex- 
penditures is the fact that from 1910 to 1930, the book 
value of the roads increased eleven and one-half billion 
dollars, of which about six billions represents the in- 
crease since 1920. 

This vast latter investment was chiefly for the in- 
tensive development of facilities, more yards and sid- 
ings, rock ballast, heavy rails, double tracking, safety 
devices, track elevation, grade crossing elimination, sta- 
tion buildings and terminals—all for the purpose of 
improving traffic facilities. If the traffic no longer exists 
or if it is diverted to other agencies, then obviously the 
plant built in good faith must be shrunk to the demands 
upon it, let the chips fall where they may. 

If it were true that railroad management was solely 
responsible for these expenditures, we might conclude 
that the problem was not ours to worry over, but trans- 
portation facilities, like other forms of public service 
in the power and communication field, have always been 
expected to make preparation for the maximum load, 
tven though such load exists for but a fraction of the 
time, 

Insistent public demand speeded up the extension of 
railroad lines and with equal insistence has demanded 
the refinements and improvements which make for effi- 
C“ency in service. In addition, regulation also imposed 
its burden in the field of construction quite as well as in 
the field of operation. 

— 


id From a 


0 n address before the Chicago Association of Commerce on 
ctober 19 
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Capital expenditures are easily taken care of when 
there are new territories to be entered, increasing prod 
ucts to be carried, and there is no new competition bid 
ding for the most profitable part of the traffic, but if 
the railroad plant has been over-extended and if comp: 
tition persists free from the restraint thrown around rail 
transportation, then fair consideration must be given 
to the decrease of the plant and to the acceptance of 
such loss as may result therefrom. 

We cannot assume that, if reasonable earnings upon 
invested capital had not resulted in even inflationary 
prosperity, the capital structure can be maintained 
against the insistent demand for lower rates and fares 
and the threatening presence of a competition free from 
restraints and operating over subsidized highways and 
waterways. There is no economic justice in requiring 
the expenditure of vast sums of capital to provide th: 
public with maximum service capacity and then to per 
mit other agencies to undermine or destroy the instru 
mentality that prepared to render that service. 

Of course, changing economic conditions brought 
problems to the railroads as these same conditions 
brought problems to the banking system of the country, 
but the analysis must be made and resulting action faced 
squarely in the determination of the size of the railroad 
plant that is necessary to accommodate the country and 
in such eliminations as may be necessary to bring it 
within the successful operating possibilities of the time. 
I cannot imagine anything more useless than an aban- 
doned railroad and yet we face the possible abandon 
ment of thousands of miles of branch lines that can no 
longer be operated profitably in the face of the economic 
changes through which we are passing. It is difficult 
to imagine how under existing regulatory conditions 
property write-offs can be made, rate schedules reduced, 
and prudent reserves established to meet the requir 
ments of periods of depressed business which are certain 
to recur from time to time. 


Railroad Transportation a Unified Service 


Railroad transportation, without regard to the num- 
ber of corporate units that operate in this field, really 
exists as a unified service, interchangeable in traffic and 
equipment and hence possessing the strength of co 
operation in pooling, planning and executing against 
any competing agency, but the value of this co-opera- 
tion is largely destroyed if the competing agency, by 
subsidy and freedom from regulation, can undersell 
transportation without the railroads being able to meet 
these competitive rates promptly as they arise and not 
after the traffic has been diverted or has ceased to exist. 

Even though the commercial users of the highways 
pay certain fees and taxes, they have never contributed 
appreciably to the construction costs of the highway nor 
to the cost of maintenance thereof ; what is true of the 
highway in this respect is even more true of inland 
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waterways, built and maintained at great cost and in 
many instances creating a competing traffic agency sup- 
ported by the taxpayer, who is thus compelled to accept 
a burden beyond all the values that could be attributed 
to the presence of a waterway as affecting rates for 
commodities that would otherwise have been made by 
and paid to steam railroad corporations. 


Regulation of Subsidized Carriers Difficult 


These so-called subsidized carriers should, it is claimed, 
be subjected to like regulation and restraint and com- 
pelled to pay maintenance charges comparable to those 
assessed against the railroads. It is easy to state this 
proposal, but not so easy to lay down a program. There 
has always been an obsession in the public mind that 
inland waterways must be developed in the public in- 
terest. It is doubtful how far the expenditures so made 
have actually benefited the public in its transportation 
costs. This should be ascertained and the facts should 
be held up for the impartial and unbiased judgment of 
the people of this country who, if they determine that 
they want such development and operation independent 
of its cost, have the right, of course, to have their deci- 
sion made effective. 

The factors involved in the uniform regulation of all 
transportation services are difficult and while ultimately 
we must determine a program in which justice and op- 
portunity to all shall be equal, we must not, while such 
a program is being formulated, impose upon rail trans- 
portation such burdens as to make their profitable op- 
eration difficult if not impossible, and to decrease 
steadily their ability to render the efficient service which 
they are now providing for the country and which is an 
inseparable part of the program which will carry us 
back to prosperity. All the traffic that can be carried 
by highway or waterway is but a small fraction of the 
total normal traffic that must be carried. We cannot, 
therefore, risk the destruction of the principal carrier 
by rigid restraints and excessive taxation while we are 
determining the measure of uniform regulation that shall 
be applied to all transportation. 

The original purposes of railroad regulation were to 
see that rates should be reasonable and that service as 
well as rates should be non-discriminatory. To the 
original simple regulation has gradually been added a 
multiplicity of requirements, partly by law and partly 
by administration. Some of these are desirable and 
should be retained in the public interest. Many, how- 
ever, were added on account of a former monopolistic 
character of the railroads which has since disappeared 
due to competition from other forms of transportation. 


Specific Suggestions for Relief 


With respect to specific measures, the following 
illustrate the present regulations that should have 
speedy and definite consideration. 

1. Changes in the 4th section, or the long-and-short- 
haul clause. It is contended that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should more freely accord departures, to 
permit competition with long-haul water routes. This 
is a demand for change in method of interpreting and 
administering the law—a demand that the railways 
themselves should judge whether the proposed rates are 
compensatory or not, rather than the I.C.C.; also that 
the carriers might freely build rates for short distances 
without regard to the provision that through rates in 
excess of the sum of intermediates are unlawful; this 
is to meet truck competition over shorter distances. 

2. Changes in the 6th section. It is proposed that 
commissions should more freely allow one-day notice 
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departures from published tariffs. It is demanded even 
that the I.C.C. should accord blanket permission to do 
this, without the necessity of appealing to it in each 
particular case. This is also to meet motor competi- 
tion. 

3. Changes in section 15 relating to the minimum rate 
power authority of the I.C.C. It is urged that the com- 
mission simply have the power it originally had to pre- 
scribe reasonable maximum rates; but not the mini- 
mum rate power which was put into the Act in 1920, 
This, too, would give the rails more competitive 
strength. 

4. Proposals to require competitors by water and 
highway to charge only reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory rates; to publish their schedules of rates, and to 


adhere to them; to secure enforcement of such pro- 
visions, 


Who Shall Present a Program? 


Into all the fabric of a constructive program runs the 
attitude of management toward advantages received 
through favorable legislation that may, if unwisely 
practiced, result in an attempt to gain advantages for 
selfish purposes rather than to create that equitable bal- 
ance as between the rights of management and in- 
vestor and the rights of the public receiving the service 
that will favor neither unduly but that each will re- 
ceive its just proportion of consideration. 

The thought may be Utopian, but if we are to relin- 
quish rigid control of public service, whether in rail- 
road, motor or waterway transportation or in other 
forms of public service, it will only be with the under- 
standing that the broadest and fairest consideration of 
the rights of all shall be the motive power behind the 
management of the properties and the service rendered 
to the people. 

The determination as to who shall develop and pre- 
sent a constructive program, offers difficulties second 
only to the proper regulation of transportation facili- 
ties. It would be logical that those who have the most 
at stake and who understand the difficulties that con- 
front them should be the ones to develop the program, 
but here again it has been the experience that there 1s 
a great and material divergence of interest as between 
the separate corporations and a very real difficulty in 
reaching a constructive program upon which all can 
agree or even upon which a majority can agree and will 
continue faithfully to support. 

To expect a constructive program of readjustment to 
be presented by any bureau or commission of the gov- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of supervising 
transportation is more than is likely ever to be real- 
ized. 

It is inevitable that government bureaus should seek 
to expand their power and often to entrench them- 
selves beyond anything contemplated at the time 0! 
their creation. To propose a program that will divest 
them of power over railroad transportation is very un- 
likely and particularly true when they have responsibili- 
ties in connection with railroad regulation that vitally 
affect certain other services in which the government 
has a greater ‘direct stake than they have or think they 
have in railroad operation. 

If, therefore, a constructive program can be put 
forward by neither governmental groups nor executive 
groups of the roads, it must fall upon the general pub- 
lic to point the way. Public interest lies in more than 
the transportation function. The public is the owner 
by direct purchase, and through its interest in corpor- 
ate holdings of railroad securities, insurance companies, 
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trusts, and savings banks to so great a degree that it 
must come to realize that too rigid regulation operates 
against its interest as owner and that the development 
of competitive service subsidized or unregulated like- 
wise makes impossible the retention of an earning 
power that will maintain the solvency of the railroads 
and the- ability to pay a reasonable rate of return on the 
capital employed. 


Public Has Greatest Interest 


Moreover, since any action looking toward an im- 
provement in railroad conditions or in the railroad out- 
look must primarily become a matter of legislative 
action, federal and state, only the public has the final 
influence to induce properly legislative representatives 
to pass such bills as will serve the public interest and at 
the same time permit exact justice to be done with re- 
spect to the several transportation services that have 
of late years become highly competitive with each other. 
The most hopeful sign has been the acceptance of vol- 
untary service by ex-President Coolidge and his asso- 
ciates in the effort to give broad public consideration to 
this whole problem and propose through this highly im- 
partial and creditable source, remedies which the pub- 
lic may well support. 

Finally, if time permitted, reference might be made 
to the pyramid of buying power having steam railroad 
operations as its base and ramifying through every part 
of our economic life. The railroad as a unit is the 
largest buyer of commodities, the largest employer of 
labor, and through these, because they developed into 
a purchasing power that requires production of all man- 
ner of goods and services, represents something that 
can, as it has in the past, become a major influence in 
overcoming or modifying periods of depression. If, as 
a result of such readjustments in plant, methods of op- 
eration and rates as experience shall justify, something 
approaching stability results in the relations between the 
railroads on the one hand, and their competitors on the 
other, then labor, capital and general business should 
be able to accommodate themselves to adjusted condi- 
tions with more confidence. 

The possibility of changed regulatory policies consti- 
tutes a risk for both the railroads and their competitors. 
The view obtains that the present policy is unfair to 
the railroads. Correct this policy, so that the public 
shall deal out even-handed justice economically speak- 
ing, to the railroads and their competitors; and then 
the rail investor can know that while he must take his 
chance with competition and industrial change, at least 
he need not face a discriminatory public policy. 

The argument goes deeper than that. It should be 
remembered that our rail transportation system is based 
upon private ownership and operation. This means 
not only private responsibility for operation, but also 
resorting to private capital. A trend of public policy 
over a series of years, which seemingly favors the rail- 
Ways’ competitors, undermines confidence in the rail- 
way future. Private capital is loath to enter that in- 
dustry, and recourse must be had to government credit 
to strengthen the industry so affected. It should hardly 
be necessary to observe that borrowings from the gov- 
ernment may prove the entering wedge of public own- 
ership and operation. 


The greatest benefit then that should follow from the - 


settlement of these major problems of rail transport, is 
the creation of greater confidence in the future of rail 
transport in the United States. And to the creation of 
that confidence, the earnest thought of business con- 
Stituency should be devoted. 
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Books and Letters... 


Sell Tickets on Trains 


CRAFTON, PITTSBURGH, PA 
To THE EbITor: 


Hereto is a brief explanation of a plan for reducing rail 
road operating expense recently submitted to railroads. Thi 
plan has both merit and faults. The faults, however, might 
be minimized to an extent whereby the plan would justify 
a trial: 

1. Abolish all way-station ticket-offices, except those at 
terminals. This will eliminate duplicate ticket-printing, office- 
stationery, furniture and station auditing. 

2. Supplant the present plan by putting into service a pay- 
as-you-enter ticket car. This car to operate between the 
baggage car and the first coach. 

3. About midway of the ticket car, locate the ticket-stand 
where all fares are sold. This stand to be equipped with 
simple strip-tickets, money register, auditing machine, etc., 
so that a complete audit can be had immediately at the end 
of the run. 

4. After purchasing a ticket the passenger passes out of the 
ticket car and into the coaches, where the conductor serves 
in the usual way. Everybody boarding the train enter the 
ticket car first and leave the train by coach exits as now 
provided. 

5. The ticket car should be provided with extra wide en 


trance doors; broad steps at it’s forward end and sufficient 
space there to facilitate rapid loading of passengers. Hand- 
rails should be provided inside the ticket car to guide and 
steady passengers while approaching the ticket-stand and from 
there to the entrance of the first coach. 

6. One pay-as-you-enter ticket car attached to each accom- 
modation train might prove more economical than maintaining 
numerous ticket offices along the line. Many of the present 
stations would be reduced to waiting-rooms only, provided 
with train schedules, mileage between stations and the mile 
rate charged. 


A. W. HEINLE 


New Book 


Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Associa 
tion for 1932. 827 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., illustrated. Bound 
in cloth and leather. Published by the Association, 59 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago. Price, cloth, $8; half morocco, 


$9. 


With this volume the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion completes the record of a third of a century of technical 
achievement. The volume conforms with its predecessors in 
character and typography, except that the subject matter per 
page has been increased by setting the composition in 4%-in. 
lines instead of 4 in. As in past years also, the Proceedings 
are made up of reports of some 28 committees, together with 
the discussion that followed their presentation before thé 
convention in March. Among subjects of special interest or 
of a unique character embraced in the Proceedings are: Yards 
and Terminals; Parking and Garage Facilities at Stations; 
Spray Painting (covered in two separate reports) ; An Analysis 
of Practices Giving Rise to Reduction in Expenditures for 
Maintenance of Way; A Synopsis of the Reports in the Elec- 
trical Section of the A. R. A.; Train Sheds; Freight House 
Doors; Passenger and Freight Platforms; A Study of Machin 
Tool Operation in Locomotive Shops; Statistics on Tie Re- 
newals; Grade Crossing Protection; Permissible Decay in Ties 
to be Treated; and Tests on the Soundness of Aggregates for 
Concrete Construction. 

















































































Nature-Loving Section Forces 


The Audubon Society may want to award medals to the 
section forces of the Canadian National in western Canada. 
These crews have assisted in the propagation of game birds 
this year by protecting the nesting places of prairie chickens 
and Hungarian partridge along the right of way. Instead 
of burning off the grass around these nesting places, it has 
been left to grow, and protection has also been given to 
ducks who had built nests close to the tracks in the vicinity 
of sloughs. 


A Blow to Honeymooners 


Under a recent order of the Illinois health department, 
railroads and other common carriers in that state are pro- 
hibited from accepting love birds for interstate transporta- 
tion unless they are accompanied by a certificate of health 
from the state department of public health. However, things 
are not quite as bad as they look on the surface because 
the love birds referred to are of the parrot family, all kinds 
of which have been placed under quarantine to prevent the 
further spread of the so-called “parrot fever.” 


Joins Hole-in-One Club 


Whether or not it has been because of depressed business 
conditions, the fact remains that we have received an un- 
usually small number of reports, during the recent summer 
months, of railroad officers who had joined the select ranks 
of that organization of superlative golfers known as the 
Hole-in-One Club. However, just as the 1932 season draws 
to a close, such an item has come in. The hero on this 
occasion is Henry Hull, assistant general counsel of the Erie 
at Cleveland, Ohio, who made his perfect shot from a tee 
at the Hawthorne Golf Club. 


Timely News from the Soviet 


At last they have discovered why trains in Soviet Rus- 
sia have difficulty in even approximating their schedules and 
why they so often become involved in serious wrecks. It 
seems that very few of the train and engine crews, not to 
mention the station employees, are equipped with watches. 
The transport organization is turning things upside down in 
its effort to correct this situation, but in the meantime the 
employees are finding it necessary to continue to run the 
trains by guess-work. Maybe it would help—on sunny days, 
at least—if the management would install sun dials on their 
trains and at the stations. 


More Lackawanna Retirements 


We never cease to marvel at the way the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western keeps up the pace. When other roads 
retire an employee with 50 years of active service behind 
him, it is an event calling for band music and much flag 
waving. The Lackawanna, however, seems to add men of 
equally long service to its honor roll almost by the dozen 
every week or so. For example, word has just come of 
the retirement of five Lackawanna eniployees whose periods 
of service range from 58 years and 2 months down to 50 
years and 4 months, and total 270 years and 7 months. When 
the Lackawanna first hired these men, the management was 
certainly justified in assuring them of permanent employ- 
ment. 


Know What a Railroad Is? 


Late, but not too late, we hope, there comes from Germany 
the official ruling of the Supreme Court of the German repub- 
lic as to what a railroad is. (Before starting to read the defi- 
nition, it is recommended that the reader take a deep breath 
and hold on to his hat. Ready?) A railroad, then, is ‘an 
undertaking suited for repeated movement of persons or 
things over not entirely inappreciable stretches of distance, 


Odds and Ends... 
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on a metal basis which, through its consistency, construction 
and smoothness, is arranged to make possible transportation 
of heavy weights or the attainment of a relatively high speed 
of transportation, and through this characteristic, together 
with the natural forces further utilized to attain the transpor- 
tative movement (steam, electricity, muscular activity of ani- 
mals or humans, and also with appropriate lie of the roadbed, 
the own weight of the transporting container or its con- 
tents) is capable of producing an effect in connection with 
the operation of the undertaking on the same (rails), which 
is relatively violent and, according to circumstances, only condi- 
tionally useful, or even destructive to human life and dele- 
terious to human health.” 

Now you know what to tell the automotive-minded younger 
generation when they ask you what a railroad is. 


More About the Market for Railway Supplies in Bulgaria 
Farts City, Nes. 
To THE Epitor: 

My attention has been called to the item on the “Odds and 
Ends” page of the Railway Age of September 10, entitled “A 
Royal Railroad Enthusiast.” The last sentence of this para- 
graph reads as follows: “Possibly there is a lead here for 
some energetic stoker salesman.” An energetic salesman al- 
ways finds a lead. 

On my visit with His Majesty, King Boris III of Bulgaria, 
whose dreams of Americanizing his railroads are coming 
true, the locomotive Booster, as much as the locomotive stoker, 
was our subject. To the best of my knowledge, the Booster 
has been given great consideration for application on the 
Bulgarian locomotives. 

His Majesty has a rare personality and has left a great 
memory in my life. 

Avucustus PHILLIPs, 
Locomotive Engineer, Missouri Pacific. 
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MOTHERS LOOK OUT FOR — ae 


ARTIGAND, MECHANICS, GITIZENS! 


‘When you leave your family in health, must you be ~~ home to mourn a 


DREADFUL CASUALITY! 


boy ee ae eon ot or the LIVES 
OF OF YOUR LITTLE other companies 
without a Charter, tad in VIOLATION OF LAW, ~$-4 .--4 Tt hy 


LOCOMOTIVE RAIL ROAD! 


Eireagh your mest Bees snare ae KS ‘our TRADE, annihilation of your RIGHTS, 
less of your PROSPERITY and COMFORT. ill you permit this! rb mpm y 


SUBURB OF NEW YORK !! 


oom beheg ld AD STREET to CONNECT the TRENTON RAIL ROAD with the WILMING- 
TON onl BALTIMORE “ROAD, under the pretence of os a City Passenger Railwa oo. the Navy 
Yard to Fairmount!!! This is done under the auspices of the CAMDEN AND AMBOY MONOPOLY! 


RALLY PEOPLE in the Majesty of your Streagth and forbid THIS 


OUTRAGE 


This Poster, Extensively Circulated in the Vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, Back in 1839, Shows How They Felt About 
Railroads in Those Days 
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Joint Rail-Highway 


Conference Committee 


New group is seeking solution of 
problems arising from 
present competition 


Formation of the Joint Railway-High- 
way Conference Committee the purpose 
of which is “to outline a program for so- 
lution of the existing problems with ref- 
erence to transportation as between that 
on the railways and that on the highways” 
was announced in a statement issued after 
the committee’s organization meeting on 
October 20. Six members, appointed by 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
represent the railways and a like number 
who “have their authority from the Na- 
tional Highway Users’ Conference” repre- 
sent such interests as automobile manu- 
facturers, oil and gasoline companies, the 
National Chain Stores Association, the 
National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, the American Automobile Associ- 
ation and agricultural. 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation is chairman 
of the latter group while W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the Pennsylvania, heads 
the railway members. The list of mem- 
bers follows: 

Representatives of Highway Users 


Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, General Mo- 
tors Corporation (Chairman). 

Arthur M. Hill, president of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators. 

>. Holmes, president, The Texas Company. 

Robert P. Hooper, member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

Clarence O, Sherrill, representing the National 
Chain Stores Association. 

Louis J. Taber, master of the National Grange. 

‘Representatives of Railways 

W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania 

(Chairman). 
. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pacific. 
Ralph Budd, president, C. B. & 


woo B. Elliott, president, Atlantic Coast 
ine, 
J. J. Pelley, president, N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Paul Shoup, vice-chairman, Southern Pacific. 

“It is hoped” says the statement “that 
the ultimate findings of this joint confer- 
ence committee may be such as to com- 
mand unqualified endorsement and general 
support and serve as a basis for the enact- 
ment of uniform legislation, both federal 
and state, looking to an amicable adjust- 
ment of prevailing elements of dissatis- 
faction in the transport situation on the 
railways and the highways, as well as to 
Provide for fair and reasonable regula- 


tion of both means of transportation in the 
future.” 


Washouts in Mexico 


Recent heavy rains followed by wash- 
cuts have resulted in obstructed traffic on 
the Sureste and Matamoros divisions of 
the National Railways of Mexico, while 
considerable damage has also been ex- 


perienced on the Guadalajara, Jalapa and 
other divisions. It is estimated that an 
outlay of about $600,000 will be required 
to repair the damage. 


Tie Producers Select Convention 
Headquarters 


The Railway Tie Association has ten- 
tatively decided to hold its sixteenth an- 
nual convention at Richmond, Va., on 
May 10-11 with the Jefferson Hotel as 
headquarters, according to a decision 
reached at a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive committee. 


G. E. Exhibit at Century of Progress 


The “House of Magic,” a spectacular 
section of the General Electric research 
laboratory now at Schenectady, N. Y., 
will be moved to Chicago for the Century 
of Progress exposition, as the outstand- 
ing feature of the G. E. exhibit. In ad- 
dition to the “House of Magic,” equip- 
ment will be installed to illustrate the ap- 
plication of electricity to transportation 
by land and water, to scores of industrial 
uses, and to the home. 


Florida Employees Organize 


Railroad employees from all parts of 
Florida will meet in Jacksonville on 
October 29-30 to organize a league for 
the purpose of defending the railways 
against subsidized competitors and to 
promote the enforcement of motor ve- 
hicle ‘laws. The speakers will include 
E. C. Bagwell, general manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line, R. A. McCranie, as- 
sistant general manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and C. L. Beals, general su- 
perintendent of the Florida East Coast. 


Ask Reduction in Corn Export Rates 


A reduction of 50 per cent in the present 
export rates on corn has been recom- 
mended by the Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
National Association in a letter sent to all 
railroad presidents. This is asked as an 
emergency measure to improve the eco- 
nomic situation of the farmers. A copy 
of the memorial which was sent to Presi- 
dent Hoover has been referred to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

It is pointed out that, with a new crop 
of corn amounting to approximately 2,900,- 
000,000 bushels, about to be picked and 
large supplies of old corn unmarketed, 
middle west farmers are bid from 7 to 14 
cents a bushel for new corn and from 
12 to 19 cents for old crop corn. With 
this situation, prevailing freight rates for 
any considerable haul are considerably 
greater than the farmer will receive for 
his corn and without a material reduc- 
tion in rates to permit a large volume of 
export trade, only a limited amount of 
corn is likely to leave the farms, it is said. 
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Equal Opportunity 
Urged for Railroads 


E. G. Buckland outlines program 
of legislation needed to 
rehabilitate carriers 


Declaring that American 
have proved to be, and under “equality 
of opportunity” will continue to be 
sound investments, E. G. Buckland, 
chairman of the board of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, in an address 
before the Investment Bankers’ 
ciation at White Sulphur Springs on 
October 24, outlined a program of legis- 
lation needed to give the roads such 
equality. The railroads do not believe, 
he said, that transportation agencies 
should be free from all regulation. 

“They believe it in the public interest 
that reasonable regulation of these 
agencies should continue, but that it 
should be applied to all alike and not 
confined to rail carriers. I advocate 
changes in existing federal legislation to 
permit railroads to make rates and ad- 
justments thereof to the extent neces- 
sary to meet competition, however 
arising; that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should not be permitted to 
suspend rates and interfere with the 
discretion of railroad management, at 
least so long as the railroads are earn- 
ing less than a fair return upon the 
value of their properties. Railroads 
should be permitted to engage in any 
and all kinds of transportation upon 
substantially the same terms as their 
competitors; and among their competi- 
tors should be included the United 
States government. The government 
should retire from the operation of 
barge lines in competition with private 
enterprise. It should stop improve- 
ments in inland waterways which can- 
not be operated without a continuing 
loss payable out of general taxation. 
Remedial legislation should also be ap- 
plied to stop the useless expense in con- 
nection with the current valuation of 
railroads and law suits for recapture of 
income alleged but not proved to have 
been earned. 

“All common and contract carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce by high- 
way should be placed under the juris- 


railroads 


Asso- 


diction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other federal tribunal. 
The same regulations should be im- 
posed upon them as upon the railroads 
as to publishing and adhering to just 
and reasonable rates. The railroads 
should be allowed to perform highway 
service and to coordinate the same with 
their rail service wherever in th opin- 


ion of the management of these rail- 
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roads the public can so be better served. 
Legislation by the states should, in gen- 
eral, follow the same line as by the 
federal government but, in addition, 
should distribute more equitably the cost 
of constructing and maintaining high- 
ways upon the users of such highways. 
To the extent that commercial vehicles 
are failing to share the burden of such 
construction and maintenance, they are 
currently receiving a subsidy paid at the 
expense either of the general taxpayer 
or of the users of private automobiles. 
The less expensive type of automobiles 
are paying taxes all out of proportion 
to the wear and tear which they impose 
upon the highways. There should be 
‘a more equitable distribution of license 
taxes based upon the concentrated 
weight imposed upon highways by 
heavily-loaded vehicles and this burden 
should be maintained by those that op- 
erate the heavily-loaded vehicles, the 
railroads taking their share of the bur- 
den if they are permitted to operate 
highway trucks. 


“There should be relief from the bur-- 


den of taxes currently being paid. In 
the depression of 1931, the ratio of taxes 
paid by the railroads out of their op- 
erating revenue was raised from the 
average of 5.88 per cent for the ten-year 
period, to 31 per cent; in other words, 
in,.the year 1931, out of every $100 
earned from operation, the railroads 
paid $31 in taxes. Almost one-third of 
the railroad plant was operated to sup- 
port the federal, state and local govern- 
ments. This crushing burden of taxa- 
tion is, of course, due to the fact that 
generally speaking railroads are taxed 
on their gross earnings rather than upon 
the value of their property or upon their 
ability to pay. There should be some 
more equitable form whereby all trans- 
portation agencies shall be similarly 
taxed and at such a rate of taxation 
that none shall be required to bear an 
undue share of the support of govern- 
ment.” 


American Transit Association 


The American Electric Railway Associ- 
ation at its recent annual meeting voted to 
change its name to American Transit As- 
sociation. Companies belonging to the 
association for some years have been co- 
Ordinating their service with various other 
means of public transportation, hence the 
need of the adoption of a more compre- 
hensive title. The address of the secre- 
tary is 292 Madison avenue, New York 
City. 


D. C. Jackling Awarded John Fritz 
Gold Medal 


The John Fritz Gold Medal has been 
awarded for 1933 to Daniel Cowan Jack- 
ling of San Francisco, Cal. for “notable 
industrial achievement in initiating mass 
production of copper from low-grade 
ores, through application of engineering 
principles.” The award was made by a 


board of sixteen representatives of the 
four national societies of civil, mining 
and metallurgical, mechanical, and elec- 
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Prudential Convention Delegates 
Travel on 16 Railroads 


During September home office and 
field representatives of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America held 
three regional conferences in Chicago, 
Ill., and one in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The conferences were attended by ap- 
proximately 2,000 delegates, about half 
of whom are located in or near the 
scenes of the meetings. The others, 
1,078 in all, used the facilities of more 
than sixteen railroads to and from the 
conference cities. ; 

“Probably no other class of business- 
men use automobiles as extensively in 
their daily work as do insurance sales- 
men,” says a statement issued by the 
company. “The Prudential prefers, how- 
ever, that delegates who must travel to 
attend its conferences should use the 
railroads. The conferences are usually 
held in or near large centers of popu- 
lation. Where there is great population 
there are traffic delays and _ traffic 
tangles. There is also the always pres- 
ent risk of injuries, perhaps fatal, to be 
considered.” 

The home office group, which in- 
cluded President Edward D. Duffield, 
Vice-Presidents Franklin D’Olier, George 
W. Munsick and Second Vice-President 
John -P. Mackin, traveled from the 
company headquarters in Newark, N. J., 
by rail. The field delegates were ac- 
commodated by seven special trains for 
all, or part, of their trips. Tickets for 
these were issued on the prepaid order 
basis. 











trical engineers, having an aggregate 
membership of more than 60,000. 

Mr. Jackling is president of the Utah 
Copper Company, Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company, Butte and Superior 
Mining Company, Mesabi Iron Company, 
Bingham & Garfield Railway, Gallup 
American Coal Company, and Ray & Gila 
Valley Railroad. He is chairman of the 
operating committee of, and a director of, 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, and 
a vice-president of the Nevada North- 
ern Railway. 


1.C.C. Practitioners’ Meeting 


The third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Practitioners before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
held at Washington on October 19 and 
20, with an attendance of approximately 
two hundred and fifty. The members 
were welcomed to Washington by Chair- 
man Claude R. Porter of the commis- 
sion and addresses were made by Henry 
Wolfe Bikle, general counsel of the 
Pennsylvania, as reported in last week’s 
issue, and Associate Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

On October 20 officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, 
R. C. Fulbright, Houston, Tex.; vice- 
presidents, Walter R. McFarland, gen- 
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eral attorney, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Charles E. Bell, Washington, p, 
C., and E. D. Wood, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
chairman of the executive committee, E. 
S. Ballard, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, W. 
H. Chandler, New York; and treasurer, 
Clarence A. Miller, Washington, D. ¢. 
Reports were presented by the executive 
committee, the committee on professional] 
ethics and grievances, the committee on 
education for practice, and the commit- 
tee on procedure. 


R. F. C. Loans to Railroads 


According to the quarterly report of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the period ended September 30 it had 
authorized since its organization in Febru- 
ary, 81 loans to 53 railroads, aggregating 
$264,366,933, (including $16,529,586 to 
seven railroad receivers). These are in- 
cluded in 8,192 loans to 5,970 institutions, 
aggregating $1,410,026,518. Of the amount 
authorized to railroads $228,051,573 had 
been advanced and $9,381,564 had been 
repaid. In the quarter ended September 
30 the corporation had authorized $50,- 
484,209 of loans to railroads, 


Employees Extend Activity to 
Protect Jobs 


Railroad employees in Oklahoma have 
formed a railway employees and _tax- 
payers association in that state. Frank 
Kester of the freight traffic department 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 207 Com- 
merce Exchange Building, Oklahoma City, 
is president. In North Dakota a tempo- 
rary organization has been formed prepar- 
atory to a mass meeting which will be held 
at Fargo on November 18. Similarly, in 
Montana a temporary organization has 
been formed preliminary to a convention 
to be held at Great Falls on November 22. 


Freight Traffic Association Elects 
Officers 


The American Association of Freight 
Traffic Officers, at its annual meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., on October 19, clected 
the following officers: President, E. P. 
Vernia, vice-president, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville; first vice-president, 
G. T. Atkins, vice-president, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; second vice-president, J. 
A. Brown, assistant vice-president, Mis- 
souri Pacific; third vice-president, Wil- 
liam Haywood, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Illinois Central; and fourth 
vice-president, J. W. Perrin, freight 
traffic manager, Atlantic Coast Line. 


Eastern Roads Ask Re-Opening of 
Western Class Rate Case 


Railroads in Official Classification ter- 
ritory have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a re-opening, re- 
hearing, and modification of the order 
entered in the Western Trunk Line class 
rate case, effective December 3, 1931, ask- 
ing especially a reconsideration of the 
reductions in interterritorial rates between 
the East and West. They said the reduc- 
tions in interterritorial rates had reduced 
revenues by $4,033,513 a year and had 
failed to bring results in the way of in- 
creased traffic; also that, since traffic on 
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such rates is not particularly susceptible 
to truck competition it might well pay 
maximum rates. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold its next meeting at the. Y. M. 
c. A. Gymnasium, Minnesota Transfer, 
(St. Paul) on Monday evening, Novem- 
per 7.: P. P. Bartholomy, assistant mas- 
ter car builder, Great Northern, will speak 
on inspection and maintenance of draft 
gear and repair-track operation. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Car Inspection 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, on Mon- 
day evening, November 7. The discussion 
will be on the A. R. A. Interchange Rules. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, on Monday _ evening, 
November 7. 


N. Y. C. Applies for R. F. C. 
Work Loan 


As announced in the Equipment and 
Supplies and Financial columns in_ this 
issue of Railway Age, the New York Cen- 
tral has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $2,500,- 
000 to be used for repairing equipment. 
The application states that a primary pur- 
pose of the-loan is to assist in the increase 
of employment and the stimulating of 
business. This loan, if granted, will en- 
able the New York Central to provide 
employment in its own shops for over 1500 
men for more than six months, and in 
addition will provide work for several 
months for about 1000 men to be em- 
ployed in other industries in the prepa- 
ration of necessary material. 


The Illinois Central’s Display 
at World’s Fair 


An electrically-operated relief map sunk 
3 ft. below floor level and reproducing 16 
states and 1,600 towns and cities served by 
the Llinois Central System will be one of 
the attractions of that company’s exhibit 
in Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair, the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. Other fea- 
tures of the exhibit will include a section 
of an animated globe 30 ft. in diameter, 
covering much of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from Canada to Argentina and 
visualizing the movement of commerce 
and travel over trade routes by land and 
sea; a sefies of nine mural paintings, 
dramatizing the history and development 
of Chicago and telling the story of the 
growth of the Illinois Central System; 
and a miniature railroad, with three trains 
operating in the exhibit area, illustrating 
passenger service, the rapid transportation 
of refrigerator cars and freight service. 


Hoover Finds “Cut-Throat” Water 

Competition Damaging Railways 

“We have new problems before us in 
the matter of waterways. We must work 
out the problem of regulation of trans- 
portation by water,” said President 
Hoover in a letter addressed to Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore, of Philadelphia, Pa., to 
be read at the convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association. This 
Necessity arises, he said, “First, because 
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the cut-throat competition now going on 
in certain cases is making impossible the 
entry and maintenance of adequate serv- 
ices upon these channels. And, second, 
this cut-throat competition is not only 
injuring waterway traffic itself but it is 
damaging our other great arm of trans- 
portation, that is, the railways. There is 
a place for both of these in our system, 
and their development can be made of 
mutual interest.” 


Coal Rate Changes Bring Complaint 


The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in the Freeport, Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville districts of Pennsylvania to 
Cleveland and other points in northeast- 
ern Ohio, alleging unjust discrimination 
in relation to the rates recently reduced 
from mines on the Pittsburgh & West 





War on the Trucks 


The uprising of the residents of 
southern Berkshire against the 
heavy truck and particularly against 
the interstate truck is but one of 
numerous indications of dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy which has per- 
mitted the motor interests to make 
railroads out of our state high- 
ways. If there should appear to be 
any hope of the success of this 
movement, which is at the best 
doubtful, there would be ample in- 
centive for a more general partici- 
pation in it, since the mountainous 
truck, careening through the coun- 
tryside at the speed of a passenger 
locomotive, is no benefactor of 
rural Massachusetts. 

The complaint was made at Great 
Barrington that the state police 
were not enforcing the laws ade- 
quately. However that may be, 
there has come about a serious dis- 
turbance of dwellers along heavily 
traveled routes on account of the 
racket made by the trucks, especial- 
ly during the night. Legal or il- 
legal, this traffic has come to be a 
nuisance and in the case of many 
towns, formerly attractive to the 
summer visitors and to those who 
like to dwell in peace and quiet, 
this has meant real property dam- 
age. 

There is a serious question as to 
the soundness of a policy of build- 
ing pavements to accommodate 
mammoth vans, rivaling freight cars 
in their capacity, when the require- 
ments are far greater than in the 
case of ordinary traffic. This policy 
has cost the commonwealth many 
million dollars for construction, be- 
sides which there has been a large 
amount of deterioration of prop- 
erty. 

—From the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 


lican 
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Virginia which have recently been the 
subject of controversy before the com- 
mission.. The commission at one time 
suspended the P. & W. V. rates but later 
allowed them to become effective. The 
P. & W. V. held that its reduction was 
necessary to meet reductions made by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, which had fol- 
lowed certain reductions in Ohio intra- 
state rates ordered by the Ohio commis- 
sion. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation of the 
Ohio rate situation. 


Industrial Rehabilitation in Connecticut 


L. S. Horner, vice-president of the Bul- 
lard Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been made chairman of the Industrial Re- 
habilitation Committee for that state, and 
John Goss, vice-president of the Scoville 
Company of Waterbury, Conn., has been 
appointed vice-chairman. In a statement 
to the industrial and business men of that 
state Mr. Horner points out that “only 
buying will change sentiment from fear 
to renewed confidence. A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and chairman of the National Commiuttee 
on Industrial Rehabilitation, expects every 
executive who undertakes this work to 
first take his own medicine and the Bul- 
lard Company have already decided what 
they will do in the next six months.” An 
appeal is made to all who have cash or 
credit and who can justify om a sound 
economic basis any capital expenditures 
for machine tools or other equipment, 
reorganizing of plant, repairs to floors or 
roof, or painting, or in fact any sound 
way to employ men and women, to do so 
as soon as possible, preferably at once 
and before January 1. 


Panama Canal Governor Retires 


President Hoover has appointed 
Lieut. Col. Julian L. Schley, mainte- 
nance engineer of the Panama canal, to 
be governor of the canal, succeeding 
Brig. Gen. Harry Burgess, who had 
submitted his resignation shortly before 
the expiration of his term of office. Gen- 
eral Burgess had attracted attention be- 
cause of the efforts he has made over 
a period of years in his annual reports 
to state the accounts of the Panama 
canal operations on a business basis and 
to show that there was no warrant for 
a reduction of tolls for passage through 
the canal as long as the canal has not 
yet earned the annual interest charge 
on capital invested and the accumulated 
interest on it. 

In marked contrast with most officers 
in charge of government business under- 


takings, who are usually anxious to 


make their reports show some kind of 
“profit” by ignoring interest, Governor 
Burgess has regularly set up in his an- 
nual reports a table showing the with- 
drawals and deposits of Panama canal 
funds in account with the United States 
Treasury from the beginning of canal 
construction to June 30, 1930, with in- 
terest compounded annually at 3 per 
cent. The latest table showed with- 
drawals of $532,387,285 and deposits of 
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$307,044,593, a difference of $225,342,- 
692, whereas the interest accumulations 
have amounted to $310,229,117. Includ- 
ing accumulations of unearned interest 
the total capital liability was stated 
as $535,571,809. The report stated that 
“the present canal administration con- 
siders that the so-called ‘national de- 
fense’ capital should be included as a 
part of the cost of construction of the 
canal and that accrued interest on con- 
struction funds should also be included 
in the capitalization, the whole to be 
considered the current capital liability 
on which the percentage of profit or loss 
should be reckoned.” 


Rail Prices Cut $3 Per Ton 


A reduction of $3 in the cost of steel 
rails was announced on October 20, when 
the United States Steel Corporation 
lowered its mill price fromm $43 per net 
ton to $40, and independent mills de- 
clared their intention to meet the re- 
duction. This reduction, the first change 
in rail prices in 10 years, was announced 
after a conference between M. C. Taylor, 
chairman of the steel corporation, and the 
presidents of nine eastern railroads, for 
the purpose of stimulating large-scale buy- 
ing of rails and other steel products by 
the rairoads. 

The reduction, which was made last 
week, puts rail prices back to the 1922 
basis. The lowest price paid for rail in 
72 years was in 1897 when the figure 
was set at $18 per net ton, while the 
highest prices were paid during the 10 
years following the Civil War when they 
ran up to $175 per ton. In 1901, the 
price was set at $28 per ton and con- 
tinued at that level until 1916 when it 
was increased to $33 and subsequently 
to $38. Following the outbreak of the 
war, the price rose to $55 per ton in 
1918 and fluctuated between $55 and $45 
until December, 1921, when it was re- 
duced to $40. On January 1, 1923, it 
was raised to $43 where it has since re- 
mained. 


Railroads Reject Portland Terminal 
Project 


In a statement issued on October 18, 
nine railroad companies operating in 
Portland, Oregon, rejected a plan pro- 
posed by the city for the unification of 
freight and passenger facilities. The plan 
provided for the construction of a belt 
line along the waterfront and a break-up 
yard in North Portland, while passenger 
facilities would be consolidated in a sta- 
tion on the waterfront. One of the main 
purposes of the project, according to the 
city, would be to facilitate switching 
operations in the Portland area in order 
to give better service to shippers. 


The railroads maintained that the 
physical facilities for the switching and 
handling of freight in the Portland area 
are not only adequate but are substantially 
in excess of present requirements; that 
the methods of operation used in han- 
dling that freight are efficient; and that 
the present cost of service to the public 
is not only reasonable but far below the 
charges that would be necessary under 
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the plan proposed by the city. In regard 
to the proposed new passenger station, the 
railroads pointed to the decreased _ vol- 
ume of passenger traffic they are now 
handling and the fewer trains that are 
being operated. 


Radio Broadcasting Not Subject 
to 1. C. C. 


Holding that the rates and charges of 
the National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
for radio broadcasting of advertising pro- 
grams are not within the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act and therefore 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the com- 
mission on October 26 announced its dis- 
missal of a complaint involving such rates 
filed by the Sta-Shine Products Company, 
Inc. The commission held that broad- 
casting does not constitute the trans- 
mission of intelligence on the ground that 
the element of delivery is not included 
and that as broadcasting was unknown at 
the time of the passage of the transpor- 
tation act, by which the transmission of 
intelligence by wireless was included in 
the act, it was not included in the common 
carriers over which the commission’s 
jurisdiction extends. Commissioner Por- 
ter dissented as to the reasons given for 
dismissing the complaint, saying that the 
sounder basis on which to place the dis- 
missal is that, in the particular service in 
question, the broadcasting company is not 
rendering a common carrier service. 
Commissioner McManamy concurred in 
this expression. Commissioner Aitchison, 
concurring, said it was not necessary for 
the commission to discuss its possible 
jurisdiction in other circumstances. 

Railway Employees Organize 
in Rhode Island 

The Railroad Employees’ and Taxpay- 
ers’ Association of Rhode Island, de- 
scribed by its sponsors as a non-political 
taxpayers’ organization, whose motto is 
“safety, protection and fair play to all,” 
has been organized and has already held 
mass meetings at Providence, Newport 
and Woonsocket. The association sets 
forth its belief that proper regulation of 
commercial trucks and buses over public 
highways should be had: (1) To revive 
and restore to the railroads of Rhode 
Island that which has been lost by unfair 
and unjust competition; (2) to assure 
the state and communities the amount of 
taxes which is now being collected from 
the .railroads each year; (3) to provide 
safety for the traveling public over our 
highway by regulating the hours of serv- 
ice of bus and truck operators who are 
engaged as common or contract carriers. 


The association invites the endorsement 
and support of all citizens of Rhode Island 
who are willing to accept and support 
these policies. Members are urged to in- 
form themselves regarding highway laws 
and regulations and seek police co-opera- 
tion for their enforcement. Also, they 


are urged to inform the public “how un- 
fair competition is gradually putting the 
railroad man out of business, and the rail- 
road employee out of a job.” Thomas H. 
Hammond, 109 Pinehurst avenue, Provi- 
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tion. 

The Virginia employees’ organization 
extended its activities to the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia at a mass meeting at 
Cape Charles on October 21, where ad- 
dresses were delivered by H. H. Parker, 
president of the association, C. T. Abeles, 
solicitor, Seaboard Air Line, and others, 
J. A. Bull, an employee of the Pennsy]- 
vania, who presided, stated that farmers 
in the vicinity were realizing that shipping 
by rail and selling their products through 
regular produce dealers brought better 
prices than truck handling through other 
channels of distribution. A meeting will 
be held shortly at Salisbury, Md., in 
which farmers will participate. 


Alton Hauls Trucks on Flat Cars 


For the purpose of recovering freight 
traffic lost to truck lines operating in its 
territory, the Alton on October 18 put 
into effect a tariff covering the hauling 
of loaded motor trucks on flat cars be- 
tweeen Chicago and East St. Louis, IIl. 
Under this arrangement, both shippers 
operating their own trucks, and com- 
mercial motor truck operators, may 
utilize railway service for the transporta- 
tion of the trucks and their loads from 
terminal to terminal, and have the trucks 
available for pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice without additional loading and un- 
loading. The rates in effect vary with 
the length of the truck to be carried, as 
follows: 


I., is president of the associa- 


Length of Truck Rate 
OR a ee a ae $30 
(of ee. ay | ere $35 
Be TG, 90 So OE BU, ook ike tes $40 
V2 Se. 2 Ae re $50 
Ge A We OE aie cd clnsdle Sarno iiinrnesne $60 

Trucks which have been moved one 
way loaded may be returned empty at 
one-half the rate for the movement of 


the loaded trucks. 

The Alton has installed ramps at its 
East St. Louis team tracks and at its 
Harrison Street team tracks in Chicago, 
by means of which trucks are loaded 
on to the flat cars and unloaded from 
them. The loading and unloading opera- 
tions are handled by the shipper and not 
by railroad forces. The trucks are 
fastened to the flat cars by special de- 
vices developed by the mechanical de- 
partment of the railroad. 

A substantial volume of traffic has al- 
ready been secured by the Alton under 
this new tariff. 


Eastern Presidents To Eliminate 
Competitive Wastes 


Carrying out its part of the Association 
of Railway Executives’ pledge that the 
carriers would “avoid all preventable 
wastes in the competitive relationships 
between themselves,” the Eastern Presi- 
dents’ Conference on October 20 appoint- 
ed a committee of five executives to give 
continued attention to the matter in the 
Eastern region, : 

The statement issued after the meeting 
follows: : 

“On July 20th, last, the Association 0! 
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SUPER-POWER 


LOCOMOTIVES CUT OPERATING COSTS 


A study of actual operating data on one road showed that 
Super-Power Locomotives reduced operating costs 34% 


Reduced Cost of Locomotive Repairs of 59% 
Was Partially Responsible For This Saving 


Super-Power Locomotives per 59% — 
Mikado and Santa Fe Types 


This is an indication of the reduction in repair costs which can be expected 
vVatcaieiatcMmuirellalicialelale-mmelnelol(-TmitMrelln-vaianeelattel-la-Te Milam loleoluelihy-) (el \e])) 
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Railway Executives issued a statement to 
the American public regarding the railway 
situation, in which, among other things, 
the railroads ‘pledged themselves to avoid 
all preventable wastes in the competitive 
relationships between themselves.’ 


“To carry out and give effect to this 
pledge in the Eastern region, the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference at a meeting held 
today appointed the following committee 
to give continuing attention to the matter 
in the Eastern region: W. W. Atterbury, 
J. J. Bernet, J. M. Davis, E. E. Loomis, 
J. J. Pelley, F. E. Williamson, and Daniel 
Willard. 

“The committee will definitely set aside 
and devote an least one full day each 
month to the matters entrusted to it. 

“PD. T. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association, will act as secre- 
tary of the committee.” 


Form Transportation League 
In Minnesota 


The Citizens’ Transportation League 
has been formed in Minnesota to seek 
equal regulation and “reasonable taxa- 
tion” of all forms of commercial trans- 
portation, and to foster equal opportunity 
among the various forms of transporta- 
tion. Those particularly invited to mem- 
bership in the league, which is a state- 
wide organization, are “producers and 
shippers dependent on railroad trans- 
portation at lowest possible rates; tax- 
payers eager to stop subsidies to private 
business; consumers who eventually pay 
taxes in freight bills; farmers and deal- 
ers whose markets and prices are de- 
moralized by unregulated highway and 
waterway transportation; railway em- 
ployees; insurance policy holders, savings 
bank depositors and investors, whose in- 
terests are dependent on railway secur- 
ities; and automobile drivers whose per- 
sonal safety is endangered by the ex- 
cessive use of highways by trucks oper- 
ating for private gain.” The league has 
adopted a seven-point program for 
equalizing competition between railways 
and other transportation agencies. P. F. 
Scheunemann, traffic manager, Monarch 
Elevator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been elected president of the league 
and Frederic Crosby, vice-president, 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident. 


N. Y. Port Authority Outlines Position 
on Proposed Freight Tunnel 


Its attitude concerning the building of 
the proposed Greenville (N. J.)-Bay 
Ridge (Brooklyn, N. Y.) railway freight 
tunnel under the upper part of New York 
bay was explained by the Port of New 
York Authority in a letter sent to the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce on Oc- 
tober 22. After stating that plans for 
the freight tunnel would not be jeopar- 
dized by construction of the proposed 
Midtown vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson river, the Port Authority went 
on to say that “Nobody appreciates more 
than we do the importance of this project 


to the future development of Long 
Island.” 
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“We have never lost sight of the 
Greenville-Bay Ridge tunnel, or given up 
the hope of its accomplishment,” the let- 
ter said. “It has always been one of our 
most important prospects.” Problems in- 
volved in the pending plans for railroad 
consolidations, however, were mentioned 
as an obstacle. “For the past decade the 
picture has been most chaotic. We feel 
that this condition has somewhat im- 
proved in recent months. Whenever we 
shall be able to secure a responsible and 
satisfactory lessee or lessees for the tun- 
nel, the financing of the facility will have 
become a matter of secondary importance. 
The main problem is not one of financing 
alone; it is one of finding a satisfactory 
lessee.” 


New Car-Ferry Between New Orleans 
and Havana Approved 


The application of the Florida East 
Coast for a finding and order permitting 
the operation by the Florida East Coast 
Car Ferry Company of a car-ferry serv- 
ice between New Orleans, La. and 
Havana, Cuba, has been granted by Divi- 
sion 5 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report and order dated Oc- 
tober 17, made public October 21. The 
order includes the necessary finding under 
Section 5 of the interstate commerce act 
that the service would be “in the interest 
of the public and of advantage to the 
convenience and commerce of the people,’ 
and “would neither exclude, prevent, nor 
reduce competition on the route by water 
under consideration.” 

The ferry company has heretofore per- 
formed steamship and car-ferry service 
between Key West and Havana and, in 
its application, which was filed Decem- 
ber 29, 1930, it proposed to maintain its 
present daily service with one ferry be- 
tween those points and to use its other 
two vessels in the proposed service from 
New Orleans, touching at Key West from 
time to time. 

A favorable recommendation on the ap- 
plication was made by Examiner John H. 
Howell in a proposed report last Decem- 
ber; but later the commission was advised 
that the company had abandoned its plan 
because since its application was filed the 
federal government had awarded a mail 
contract and the Shipping Board had made 
a construction loan to Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
for the construction of two additional car 
ferries to be operated between New York, 
Havana, and New Orleans. 

The Florida East Coast application was 
opposed by Over-Seas Railways, Inc., 
which since January 12, 1929, had been 
operating weekly a car-ferry service be- 
tween New Orleans and Havana with the 
S.S. Seatrain, under the British flag, but 
which later placed its operations under the 
United States flag under the name of Sea- 
train Lines, Inc. According to the report 
the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pa- 
cific together held 15.3 per cent of the 
common and 23 per cent of. the preferred 
stock of the Over-Seas company. 

The present report, by Commissioner 
Farrell, states that when the Over-Seas 
began operations, instead of becoming a 
member of the Gulf and South Atlantic- 
Havana steamship conference, “it started 
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a rate war in which it published no tariffs 
but repeatedly reduced rates on traffic re. 
garded as attractive, made special allow. 
ances to shippers, paid rebates, discrim- 
inated between large and small shippers, 
and as a consequence of this policy the 
conference ceased to function as an or- 
ganization for the discussion of rates and 
the publication of tariffs. . . . After re. 
peatedly reducing rates the Over-Seas 
finally notified some shippers that it would 
accept traffic at rates lower by spccified 
amounts than any which might be quoted 
for transportation via the Key West route, 
“After pointing out that most of the evi- 
dence in opposition to the application was 
submitted by the Over-Seas company the 
commission’s report says that at the hear- 
ing an official of the company had testi- 
fied that the service now available between 
New Orleans and Havana is far in ex- 
cess of requirements; that all the tonnage 
now routed via Key West could be di- 
verted to the route via New Orleans and 
no additional sailings would be required, 
but that after the hearing was closed the 
company filed a petition to which it at- 
tached an exhibit indicating that it had se- 
cured a loan of money to be employed in 
constructing additional car ferries for use 
between New Orleans and Havana. 


Railways Vital to Community 
Strength and Stability 


The vital importance of the railways 
from the standpoint of community 
strength and the stability of local business 
was stressed by Claude Pollard, counsel 
for the Railway General Managers’ As- 
sociation of Texas, in -his discussion of 
“Transportation Problems” at the recent 
convention of county judges and county 
commissioners of Texas, held in Galves- 
ton, 

Mr. Pollard opened his remarks with an 
historical survey of railway development 
in this country. After considering the 
eras of construction and unbridled com- 
petition he traced the development of 
regulation up to the present time “when 
the people and the government have 
swung the pendulum from free competi- 
tion to imprisonment behind statutory bars 
which is gradually stifling the very ex- 
istence of this branch of transportation.” 

After contrasting this plight of the rail- 
roads with the freedom enjoyed by their 
highway and waterway competitors the 
speaker turned his attention to highway 
finance with special reference to the state 
of Texas. “The original cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways until 
the gasoline tax was levied by the legisla- 
ture,” he said “remained upon the owners 
of real and personal property assessed 
upon the tax rolls, including properties of 
rail lines. Furthermore, an analysis ol 
the facts shows that the greater portion 
of the gasoline tax now being levied and 
collected constitutes a burden upon per- 
sons operating passenger cars and motor 
trucks almost exclusively within the city 
limits of cities, towns and villages, and 
only a slight portion of the total burden 
rests upon those who actually use the 
highways.. The city and town operators 
of motor vehicles who seldom use the 
highways pay the greater part of the gaso 
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ON TIME... EVERY TIME ...WITH THE 
HELP OF THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
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line tax, and all of it goes to the highways 
outside the limits of such cities and towns 
leaving the cities and towns to carry their 
own burden of maintenance of streets 
through ad valorem taxation, and this, of 
course includes enormous values of rail- 
way property. 

“Until a new highway financing pro- 
gram is worked out which will place the 
total burden of the original cost, the pres- 
ent cost and the future cost of main- 
tenance and construction of the highways 
upon those who actually use them, the 
portion of citizenship of this state now 
bearing the burden without relation to 
their use of the highways will not have 
just treatment. So long as a great por- 
tion of the citizenship of this state is re- 
quired to contribute to such cost to pro- 
vide highways for competitors of rail 


lines, the rail lines cannot compete in the 


matter of rates with truck operators using 
facilities provided by the public. Further- 
more, rail lines if relieved of their own 
part of the contribution to such cost will 
not have a chance in fair competition until 
the complete burden of providing such 
facilities is placed solely upon those who 
use same in competition with them, just as 
rail lines are required to bear their own 
burdens in this regard. * * * 

“It is time that members of legislative 
bodies turn a deaf ear to propaganda dis- 
seminated wholly as such without any 
basis of justification, and to give serious 
thought to the problems of transportation 
with a view of solving them in the interest 
of the public. May I hope that you, as 
the administrative officers of your various 
counties deeply concerned not only in your 
highways and your transportation agen- 
cies, but in the growth of your commun- 
ities may candidly discuss this important 
problem with those whom your people 
have chosen to represent you in the legis- 
lature, 

“All the railroads ask for is: (1) a 
respite from rate reductions and suspen- 
sions by regulating bodies, both intra and 
interstate, and from action that will in- 
crease the expenses of the carriers; (2) 
a respite from legislative efforts of 
either the national or the state legislatures 
that would adversely affect rates or in- 
crease the expenses of the carriers; (3) 
a withdrawal of governmental competi- 
tion both through direct operation of 
transportation facilities, as well as in- 
directly through subsidies; (4) a fairly 
comparable system of regulation for com- 


peting transportation service by water 
and on highways involving affirmative 
legislative action; (5) a readjustment 


of highway financing which would place 
its burdens upon those who should justly 
bear it.” 


Record of Tie Purchases in 1931 


The number of crossties bought by the 
steam railroads in the United States in 
1931 was 43,737,809, compared with 81,- 
341,663 in 1929, according to a preliminary 
tabulation prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, which compiles these data 
every second year. Of the crossties 
bought in 1931, 9,242,595 were treated 
prior to purchase and 34,495,214 were un- 
treated, compared with 16,739,864 treated 
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and 64,601,799 untreated in 1929. These 
figures should not be confused with the 
statistics for ties treated in 1931 as pre- 
sented in Railway Age for July 2, 1932, 
page 16, because the figures presented 





Number of Treated and Untreated Crossties 
Purchased by Steam Railroads in 1931 


Kind of Wood Treated Untreated Total 
Oaks 3,718,423 12,176,322 15,894,745 
Pines «2 aes 7,185,095 10,341,425 
Douglas fir .. 427,164 2,551,514 2.978,678 
MI x 0-0°4 0s 71,592 794,152 865.744 
Cypress 1,000 3,195,625 3,196,625 
Hemlocks 3,780 996,522 1,000,302 
| eae ; 1,277,082 1,277,082 
Maples ..... 117,093 455,469 572,562 
Chestnut 4,980 64,254 69.234 
Beech ...... 63,584 155,341 218,925 
Larches 

(tamarack) 28,457 285,755 314,212 

BS entice 3 414,164 270,946 685,110 
Redwood ‘ 1,636 138,316 139,952 
Not specified. 518,160 4,294,854 4,813,014 
All other 716,232 653,967 1,370,199 

Total ... 9,242,595 34,495,214 43,737,809 


Treated and Untreated Switch and Bridge Ties 
Purchased by Steam Railroads in 1931, 
in M ft. B.M. 








Kind of Wood Treated Untreated Total 
ae 14,388 83,992 98,380 
SE cs 6,509 25,321 31.830 
Douglas fir.. 2,698 23,217 25.915 
eee 316 3,289 3.605 
Cypress katy 14 7,625 7.639 
Hemlocks ... 252 812 1,064 
OS eee me ctmes 35 
Maples ..... 2,824 1,999 4,823 
Chestnut page eee Ne Sr Gere 
OS eee 961 126 1.087 
Larches 

(tamarack) 12 480 492 
ca 14,640 115 14,755 
Redwood .... g 374 383 
Not specified 24 1,878 1,902 
All other 5,538 2,457 7.995 

sol COti. 48,220 151,685 199,905 
above take no account of ties treated 


after they were purchased. The same 
comment also applies to the proportion of 
treated and untreated bridge and switch 
ties, of which 199,905 M ft. b.m. were 
purchased in 1931, compared with 302,125 
M ft. bm. in 1929. Of the bridge and 
switch ties bought in 1931, 48,220 M ft. 
b.m. were treated prior to purchase and 
151,685 M ft. b.m: were bought untreated, 
compared with 59,335 M ft. b.m. treated 
and 242,790 M ft. b.m. untreated in 1929. 
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Sweden’s Museum of Railroad History’ 


Pint-size locomotives that race madly 
down tracks built to the same scale and 
tiny snow plows that churn toy snow 
from a miniature road bed are among 
the oddities to be seen and admired in 
Sweden’s Railway Museum at Stock- 
holm. The entire transportation history 
of Sweden is epitomized in this curious 
institution, one of the more absorbing 
but less well-known places of interest in 
the Swedish capital. 

The chief item of interest and atten- 
tion in the museum is a display of work- 
ing scale models tracing the development 
of Swedish railroad cars and locomotives 
from their early days in the middle of 
the last century to the present. The 
dainty yet rugged miniatures are repro- 
duced with a degree of fidelity to detail 
which would make an American model- 
making enthusiast green with envy, and 
they may all be seen in full working 
motion. Coaches, sleeping and dining 
ears are illuminated from within so that 
every detail of fittings and equipment may 
be studied. 

A room adjoining the suite in which 
are the railroad models contains replicas 
of trestles, car ferries, road beds and 
other facilities subsidiary and auxiliary 
to rail transport. In still other rooms 
are full-size examples of railway equip- 
ment, including signals, ties and _ rails, 
safety devices and other paraphernalia. 
Supplementary to the exhibits the Rail- 
ways Museum maintains a library of re- 
ports, printed matter and other data per- 
taining to Sweden’s railroad system. 

Americans may take a special interest 
in Swedish railways because John Erics- 
son, who emigrated to America, built the 
“Monitor,” invented the screw propeller 


* By Roger L. Simons, St. Paul, Minn. 


























Courtesy Railways Museum, Stockholm 
Some of the Exhibits in One Room of the Swedish Railways Museum at Stockholm 
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On Combustion Problems 


WW HEN great steel plants need roofs for their heating 
furnaces American Arch Company engineers are 
consulted. 


Oil refineries call them in to design air-cooled side walls 
and arches. Power plants and Central Stations employ 
American Arch Company designs for their sectionally sup- 
ported side walls and arches. 


This counsel on combustion problems, so widely ac- 
claimed throughout industry, has been at the service of the 
railroads for twenty-two years. 






Yet, engineering and design is only one of the elements 
of American Arch Company service that has made it the 
accepted source of Arch Brick supply. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago 


10lm 
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and was responsible for sundry other 
notable developments in the field of naval 
and general engineering, was a brother 
of Nils Ericson, founder and father of 
the Swedish railway industry. Appro- 
priately enough, a large bronze bust of 
Nils Ericson keeps genial watch over 
the treasures in the Railways Museum. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe NorrotK & WESTERN will make 
extensive repairs to 500 hopper coal cars 
at its Roanoke shop. 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express has order- 
ed 250 tons of structural steel for car 
superstructures from the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco Great WESTERN, reported 
in the Railway Age of October 8 as plan- 
ning to buy 300 box cars and 200 gondola 
cars, is now inquiring for 200 cars. 


THE New York CENTRAL has applied 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a “work” loan of $2,500,000, to 
make repairs to 10,000 steel box cars and 
3,000 auto-box cars, giving employment 
to 1,500 men for from seven to eight 
months at East Buffalo, N. Y., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (See also pages 621 and 626.) 


IRON & STEEL 


THE Itirnots CENTRAL plans to pur- 
chase 6,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 210 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Cumberland, IIl., from the Mil- 
waukee Bridge Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue St. Louis-SAn FRANcIsco has 
ordered 950 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge across the River des Peres, at St. 
Louis, Mo., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


THe Cuicaco, MitwauKkeEkg, St. Paut & 
Paciric has awarded a contract to the 
American Bridge Co. for the furnishing 
of 250 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Ontarioville, Il. 





THE ALIANZA DE FERROCARRILEROS MEXI- 
CANOS, a labor union composed of clerical 
employees of Mexican railways, met on 
October 20 to discuss labor problems 
peculiar to that group and expected to 
continue the meeting until October 31. 
On November 1, representatives of all the 
Mexican railway groups plan to convene 
in a general convention at which the 
advisability of consolidating the various 
unions into one group will be among the 
subjects considered. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Supply Trade 





The Headley Emulsified Products 
Company has moved its executive and 
sales offices from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
its plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Stanley H. Smith has been appointed 
railroad representative in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, district for the American Hoist & 
Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 


The office of Herbert S. Balliet, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, is now lo- 
cated in room 5506, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, Forty-second street. Mr. Balliet’s 
work and studies in the history of rail- 
road signaling, which have engaged his 
attention for several years back, have 
now been expanded into the “Signal De- 
velopment Bureau”; and of this bureau 
Mr. Balliet is the historian. 

Mr. Balliet began his railroad service 
in Pennsylvania in 1883, and he began in 
the signal department in 1894 on the 
Lehigh Valley. He is known everywhere 
as the long-time secretary of the Signal 
Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, 


L. I. Knox has returned to the service 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as special representative 
and will develop the sale of special prod- 
ucts such as water-cooled furnace parts, 
bridge railings, etc. Mr. Knox has been 
connected with a number of steel com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district and 
has had extensive experience in the man- 
ufacture of furnaces and furnace equip- 
ment. In 1911 he organized the Knox 
Pressed & Welded Steel Company 
which was later merged with the Blaw- 
Knox Company. 


OBITUARY 


Timmons Harmount, manager of the 
Harmount Tie & Lumber Company, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, died on October 18. 
Mr. Harmount has been active in the 
affairs of the Railway Tie Association, 
of which organization he was a charter 
member and past president. 


Arthur Lincoln Davis, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the American Bridge 
Company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died of heart disease on Oc- 
tober 19 in the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, N. J. He was on a vacation trip 
when he was taken ill. Mr. Davis was 
born on August 17, 1866, at San Francisco, 
Cal. He studied civil and mechanical en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, graduating in 1889. He 
commenced his career with the Central 
Vermont and subsequently was associated 
first with the Vermont Construction Com- 
pany, St. Albans, Vt., and later with the 
East Berlin (Conn.) Iron Bridge Com- 
pany until it was absorbed by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company in 1900. Mr. Davis 
was then transferred to New York and 
for a number of years was assistant to 
the president of the American Bridge 
Company. From 1914 until 1927 Mr. 
Davis was eastern contracting manager 
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and then served as general contracting 
manager at New York until his electioy 
in July, 1931, as vice-president in charge 
of sales with office at Pittsburgh. : 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


CATERPILLAR THIRTY-FIVE Tractor— 
The Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 
Ill., is distributing a 38-page, attractively. 
illustrated booklet, which is devoted to q 
description of the various mechanical fe. 
tures of the Caterpillar Model 35 Tractor 


SAND-HANDLING EQUIPMENT.—The Rob. 
erts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, has 
published a 12-page booklet, in which js 
described and illustrated this company’s 
line of sand-handling equipment for rail- 
roads, which includes devices for drying, 
elevating and storing.sand and for sand- 
ing locomotives. 


INLAND SHEET AND STRIP STEEL PRop- 
ucts.—The Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued a 64-page booklet bearing 
this title, which contains information on 
standard eXtras and differentials, weights, 
bundling tables, standard tolerances and 
trade practices for all Inland Steel sheet 
products, including several new products 
that are being manufactured in this com- 
pany’s new continuous strip mill. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & SAntTA FE—A 
contract for the construction of a grain 
elevator and hay storage building at Mor- 
ris, Kan., has been awarded to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—A cot- 
tract has been awarded to Frank R. Mes- 
ser & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the con- 
struction of a one-story yard and shop 
service, repair and maintenance building, 
42 ft. by 492 ft., as a part of this com- 
pany’s facilities at Cincinnati, at a cost of 
$160,000. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—The 
contract for the grading and the con- 
struction of tunnels for the Dotsero cutoff 
between Orestod, Colo., on the Denver 
& Salt Lake and Dotsero on the D. & RB. 
G. W. has been awarded to the Utah 
Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, the 
W. A. Bechtel Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., and the Morrison-Knudson Company, 
Boise, Idaho, which submitted their bids 
in combination. It is expected that actual 
work on the project will be under way by 
November 1. All track and bridge work 
will be undertaken by railway company 
forces, 


Kansas City TeRMinaL.—The city 0 
Kansas City, Kan., contemplates applying 
to the Kansas State Highway Commis 
sion for funds to finance the construc 
tion of a highway bridge across the Kaw 
river at Seventh street, of which the 
north approach would be financed in patt 
by the Kansas City Terminal. This com 
pany has agreed to build a viaduct 0 
carry Seventh street over its tracks and 
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it is planned to construct this viaduct as 
a part of the north approach to the pro- 
posed bridge. 


LouisviLLE & NASHVILLE—A contract 
for the construction of a warehouse and 
automobile shed at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been awarded to the Foster-Creighton 
Company, Birmingham, at a cost of about 
$50,000. This building, which will be of 
brick and concrete construction, is to re- 
place facilities that were abandoned when 
the tracks were elevated in connection 
with a grade separation program that has 
been under way at Birmingham for some 
time. The construction of this shed is 
the last major project in the grade 
separation program, which is expected 
to be completed by December 31 at a 
cost of $3,000,000. 


New York CeNTRAL.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has ordered 
the reconstruction of the bridge carry- 
ing the Brewster-Carmel county high- 
way over this company’s tracks in 
Brewster, N. Y. 


New York, PitrssurcH & CHICAGO.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 20 announced its decision, dated 
October 11, denying this company’s appli- 
cation for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of the proposed new line from 
Allegheny City to Easton, Pa., 283 miles, 
with two branches, from Allegheny City 
to North Sewickley, Pa., 31 miles, and 
from a point north of Pittsburgh into the 
industrial district of that city, 30 miles. 
The cost had been estimated at $177,740,- 
373. The application was filed March 30, 
1925, and after the original hearing a pro- 
posed report was served recommending 
that the application be denied without 
prejudice to later resubmission on condi- 
tions indicated in the report. Later the 
proceeding was re-opened for further 
hearing in December, 1929, at which time 
the proposal was vigorously opposed by 
six eastern railroads. “At the time of the 
submission of this case, November, 1930,”’ 
the commission said in the report, “the 
decline in general business throughout the 
country, including its eastern section, had 
become pronounced and had progressed 
sufficiently to indicate the impropriety of 
the construction of any additional railroad 
mileage in the East in the immediate fu- 
ture. However, the obvious superiority of 
the line proposed and its possible value as 
an addition to the national transportation 
system, providing that increases of: traffic 
might be found to justify the proposed 
construction without corresponding injury 
to existing routes, induced us to defer a 
final decision upon the application until 
the transportation necessities of the terri- 
tory might be more definitely determined. 
Subsequent events are too well known to 
require any recital in this report. It is 
clear that neither present nor future public 
convenience and necessity have been 
shown, or can now be shown, to require 
construction of the proposed line.” 


WasasH.—United States District Judge 
Charles B. Davis has authorized the re- 
ceivers of the Wabash to construct a 
modern locomotive washing plant at De- 
catur, Ill., at a cost of $21,022. 
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Financial 


PE 





Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinots.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on October 24 approved an addi- 
tional loan of $338,000 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, on its application for $1,318,- 
995 in addition to $5,502,000 of loans 
previously approved. The amount is to 
provide $200,000 for Indiana _ taxes, 
$38,000 for principal of equipment trust 
note, and $100,000 for the purchase and 
relaying of 1,130 tons of 110-pound rail, 
including track fastenings and labor and 
relaying second-hand rail released. It 
was understood, the report says, that the 
Railroad Credit Corporation was willing 
to loan $898,915 required for interest 
payments provided the commission signi- 
fied its willingness to release $1,000,000 
of prior-lien mortgage bonds now pledged 
with the R.F.C. as collateral for the 
previous loans, and the commission ap- 
proved such release on condition that 
the R.C.C. authorizes the loan. The re- 
port said that “there is at least an even 
prospect that the applicant will be able 
to carry out its program of financing, but 
even should it not be able to do so, the 
position of the government would be sub- 
stantially as favorable as at present.” 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, expres- 
sing the opinion that no further loan is 
justified in the absence of a plan to bring 
about a very substantial reduction in 
fixed charges. Commissioner Eastman, 
concurring, said that if the property of 
the carrier has a market value of no more 
than $11,000,000 the government in the 
last analysis is adequately protected. 
The R.C.C. has already advanced to the 
company $1,059,595. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTeERN.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on October 22 approved an ad- 
ditional loan of $1,000,000 to this com- 
pany for purchasing during this fall and 
winter ties for use during the year 1934, 
to be advanced in instalments as the 
amounts are expended. As security the 
ties are to be marked in such a way as 
to designate them as the property of the 
R.F.C. until they are paid for by parcels 
and in addition the commission required 
the pledge of $250,000 of first and re- 
funding bonds. The company applied for 
a loan at 5 per cent interest, the rate 
which has been applied for “‘work loans’”’ 
to railroads for building or repairing 
equipment, but the I.C.C. report says 
nothing on this point. The commission 
has previously approved loans amounting 
to $20,061,350 to this company. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuISVILLE. 
—-Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $1,121,000 of promissory notes to 
procure part of the funds necessary to 
pay maturing interest and taxes. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—Notes.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $5,520,000 of 6 per cent promissory 
notes, including $3,412,000 now outstand- 
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ing, from time to time for short-term 
loans from banks or other lenders. 


Erte.—R.F.C. Loan.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 21 ap. 
proved a loan of $6,180,000 to this com- 
pany from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the purpose of paying 
in part its overdue vouchers, taxes, in. 
terest, rents, and capital charges between 
September 23 and January 1. This is in 
addition to previous loans of $4,458,000 
and $2,775,000. The company had ap- 
plied for $6,800,000 but it is expected that 
$630,000 will be loaned by the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, in addition to $1, 
900,000, already procured from that cor- 
poration. 


LenicH Vatiey.—R. F. C. Loan —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an additional loan of $3,000,000 to 
this company from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be applied in pay- 
ment of interest and taxes which will be- 
come due from November 1 to January 1. 

The company has also filed a supple- 
mental application for a loan of $2,000,000 
in connection with a plan for the payment 
at maturity on January 1 of bonds of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company guaranteed 
by the railway company. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon three lines in Maine totaling 73 
miles, from Woodland Junction to Prince- 
ton, 11 miles; from Oquossoc to Kenne- 
bago, 11 miles, and from Austin Junction 
to Kineo, 51 miles. 


New York CEntTRAL.—R. F. C. “l/ork” 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a “work” loan of $2,500,000 for the pur- 
pose of making repairs to 10,000 steel box 
cars and 3,000 auto-box cars. It is esti- 
mated that this work will give employ- 
ment to 1,500 men for from seven to eight 
months at East Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PitTsBuRGH & WEsT VirGINIA.—Author- 
ity for Acquisition of W. & L. E. Denied. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 20 made public a report dated 
October 11 denying this company’s appli- 
cation, filed August 13, 1927, for authority 
to acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, by purchase of capital stock. The 
report pointed out that while the appli- 
cation was in harmony with the grouping 
proposed in the commission’s consolida- 
tion plan of December 9, 1929, which allo- 
cated both the P. & W. V. and the W. & 
L. E. to System No. 7—the Wabash-Sea- 
board System, that had been modified to 
provide for only four eastern systems in- 
stead of five in the modification of the 
plan promulgated July 13, 1932, which as- 
signed the Wheeling to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate system. 


Texas & New Orveans.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company and Morgan’s Lour- 
siana & Texas have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon service on the line from 
Sunrise, La., to Lenora, 36 miles. 
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TAMES ALL THE ENEMIES 
THAT ATTACK THE BOILER TUBE 








Corrosion is not the only enemy of boiler tubes. « High 
temperatures cause fire-cracking. Continual vibration causes fatigue of the metal. « The 
old tube materials are inadequate to meet modern demands. « But tubes of Toncan Iron 
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Texas & New Or.eans.—Consolida- 
tion.—This company and 13 subsidiary 
companies of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem in Texas and Louisiana have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to consolidate under 
one corporation, the Texas & New Or- 
leans, which now operates them under 
lease. The Texas & New Orleans pro- 
poses to issue $59,646,400 of additional 
stock, to be exchanged for the stock of 
the other companies, mainly held by the 
Southern Pacific, and to acquire their 
properties, rights, and franchises, assum- 
ing their indebtedness and other obliga- 
tions. The indebtedness includes $69,- 
153,000 of funded indebtedness, $40,299,- 
798 of indebtedness to the Southern Pa- 
cific, and $1,064,063 of other indebted- 
ness. The application states that this 
unification will result in a simplification 
of the corporate and capital structure 
and effect savings in fees and account- 
ing and legal expenses incident to the 
maintenance of the corporate identities 
of the various companies; also that it 
will assist in future financing because 
mortgage bonds issued against the com- 
bined properties could be disposed of on 
more favorable terms than those of the 
separate companies. 


WEsTERN Paciric. — Abandonment, — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its ferry service between Oak- 
land and San Francisco, Cal., and to oper- 
ate as a substitute an extended line via 
the Southern Pacific tracks and ferry 
boats. 


Tentative Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes as of the 
respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Rio Grande City ......... 


$450,000 1927 
Asphalt Belt ....... 


315,000 1928 


Marshall, Elysian Fields & 
ee 265,000 1927 
ET lat oes oa a ee 75,000 1927 


Carolina Western ........... 
Ventura County ............ 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 23.77 24.45 45.49 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.37 61.05 76.73 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Dividend omitted on 5 
Per Cent Preferred. 

Dallas Railway & Terminal.—7 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Novem- 
ber 1 to holders of record October 21. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quarter- 
ly, payable December 19 to holders of record 
November 30. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable December 1 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 15 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—7 Per 
Cent Guaranteed; $4.00, semi-annually; 6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $4.00, semi-annually, both pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record October 31. 

United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable January 10 to holders of rec- 
ord December 20. 


Virginian.—Common dividend passed. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Following the election of Mariano 
Cabrera as president of the National of 
Mexico, the reorganization of the gen- 
eral offices which was initiated some 
time ago has been continued, resulting 
in the abolition of some offices and the 
creation of others. Those abolished in- 
clude the office of economical studies, 
the office of the committee on reor- 
ganization and the office of personnel 
control. 


S. J. Hungerford, acting president of 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que., was elected presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Western, a 
subsidiary of the Canadian National, on 
October 21, succeeding Sir Henry 
Thornton, who resigned in July. A 
photograph of Mr. Hungerford was re- 
produced, and a sketch of his railway 
career published, on page 557 of the 
Railway Age of October 15, following 
his election to the presidency of the 
Central Vermont. 


Edward W. Wheeler, general coun- 
sel of the Maine Central, has been elected 
vice-president and general counsel. Mr. 
Wheeler was born at Brunswick, Me., on 
April 12, 1876, and received his education 
in the public schools in that town and at 
Bowdoin College. He was also awarded 
an honorary A. M. degree by Bowdoin in 
1923. Mr. Wheeler commenced his rail- 
road career with the Maine Central as a 
part time telegrapher while attending 
school and later he entered the account- 
ing office of the company at its general 
offices in Portland. He resigned in 1899 
to practice law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1900. He was successively a mem- 
ber of the firms of Thompson & Wheeler 
and Wheeler & Howe. He served in the 
Maine Senate in 1909 and was a member 
of the Governor’s Council for two years. 
In 1921 Mr. Wheeler was chosen one of 
the committee named. by the New England 
governors to consider the application of 
the New England railroads for an in- 
crease in freight rates, and in the follow- 
ing year he was named on the Storrow 
committee, which conducted an exhaus- 
tive study of the problem of railroad con- 
solidation. In 1922 he was appointed gen- 
eral counsel and a director of the Maine 
Central, in which capacity he has served 
until his recent election as vice-president 
and general counsel. 


Harvey B. Titcomb, president of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, Jal., Mexico, 
who has resigned, effective November 1, 
as noted in the Railway Age of October 
22, was born on December 10, 1871, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and received his high- 
er education at Cogswell Polytechnical 
College, San Francisco, Cal. He entered 
railway service in 1889 as a relief agent 
and telegraph operator on the Southern 
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Pacific at Reeley, Cal., and served with 
this company and various subsidiaries 
continuously until his recent resignation. 
In 1891, Mr. Titcomb entered the main- 
tenance of way department as a drafts- 
man in the general office and from 1898 
to 1900 he served as assistant engineer 
and roadmaster on the Western division, 
then being transferred to the Sacramento 
division. Five years later he was pro- 
moted to division engineer of the San 
Joaquin division and a year later he was 
transferred to the Los Angeles division. 
In 1908, Mr. Titcomb was advanced to 
district engineer, serving in this position 
at Los Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco 
until 1917, when he was transferred to the 
operating department as superintendent 
of the Stockton division. In 1918 he was 
made vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Electric Railway, a subsidi- 
ary of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, which position 
he held until 1921, when he was elected 
president of the Southern Pacific of Mexi- 
co, holding this position continuously un- 
til his resignation. Mr. Titcomb also 
served at various times as president of 
the Arizona Eastern, the East Coast Oil 
Company, the Southern Pacific Naviga- 
tion Company and the Sunset Develop- 
ment Company, all subsidiaries of the 
Southern Pacific. 


John B. Hyde, general solicitor of 
the Southern, who has been appointed 
vice-president, succeeding Frederick §. 
Wynn, retired, was born on April 28, 
1890, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hyde re- 
ceived his education in the high school at 
Little Rock, Ark.; at McCallie School, 





John B. Hyde 


Chattanooga, Tenn., and at the University 
of Virginia, from which he was gradu- 
ated with a B. A. degree in 1912. He sub- 
sequently attended the Chattanooga Col- 
lege of Law, graduating in 1914 with an 
Ll. B. degree. Mr. Hyde began his rail- 
road career as a solicitor for the South- 
ern on April 15, 1926. In 1929 he was 
appointed general attorney, in which ca- 
pacity he served until January 15, 1932, 
when he became general solicitor, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Wynn was born on September 8, 
1882, at Danville, Va. He received his 
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education in the public schools of his na- 
tive city, and later attended Georgetown 
University School of Law at Washing- 
ton, D. C., graduating with an LI. B. de- 
gree in 1906. Mr. Wynn entered railroad 
service on May 1, 1900, as a clerk in the 
law department of the Southern. From 
February 1, 1901, to January 8, 1909, he 


served as secretary to the solicitor. On’ 


January 8, 1909, he was appointed assis- 





F. S. Wynn 


tant secretary, and in August of the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed purchasing! 
agent. Mr. Wynn served as secretary 
from February 1, 1914, to June 30, 1918, 
and on the latter date he was appointed 
secretary and treasurer. He was elected 
vice-president on November 11, 1920, 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


The land and tax department of the 
Pere Marquette has been abolished and 
jurisdiction over taxes has been assumed 
by Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president 
and general counsel, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Jurisdiction over 
land and buildings has been assumed by 
L. C. Probert, vice-president in charge 
of development, with headquarters also 
at Cleveland. 


OPERATING 


Following a rearrangement of the su- 
perintendent’s territories of the lines of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas north of the 
Red River, in which these lines were 
divided into the Northern district, com- 
prising the territory north of Parsons, 
Kan., and the Southern district, com- 
prising the territory south of Parsons, 
T. F. Gardner, superintendent, with 
headquarters at Boonville, Mo., has been 
appointed superintendent of the South- 
ern district, with headquarters at Mus- 
kogee, Okla. J. H. Little, superintend- 
ent at Muskogee, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Northern district, 
with headquarters at Parsons. G. C. 
Byers, superintendent at Parsons, has 
been assigned to other duties. 





RAILWAY AGE 


TRAFFIC 


Henry Schmittgens, Jr., freight claim 
agent of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, has been appointed also 
acting traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
Edward Clemens, who has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the St. Louis Mart, Inc., the Terminal’s 
20-story warehouse and industrial ex- 
position building at Twelfth boulevard 
and Spruce street, St. Louis. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Pablo Viruega Napoles has been ap- 
pointed engineer of analysis and tests of 
the National of Mexico, succeeding 
Simén Anduaga, who has resigned. 


G. B. Wall, Jr., assistant division en- 
gineer on the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Ashland, Ky., has been 
promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va., suc- 
ceeding C. H. Zentmyer. 


Luis Reina has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Centro division of 
the National of Mexico, with headquar- 
ters at Aguascalientes, Ags., succeeding 
Carlos Corral, who has been transferred 
to the Quéretaro division. 


MECHANICAL 


W. Walker, locomotive foreman on 
the Canadian National at Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of motive power and car 
equipment of the Alberta district, with 
headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., suc- 
ceeding John Kyle, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment of the Western 
lines was noted in the Railway Age for 
October 8. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


H. G. Devine, assistant to the pur- 
chasing officer of the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to purchasing 
agent, with the same headquarters to 
succeed E. O. Griffin, assistant to the 
president in charge of purchases and 
stores, who died on September 15, as 
noted in the Railway Age of September 
24. 


SPECIAL 


Delmont W. Bishop, advertising agent 
of the Maine Central, has been appointed 
publicity agent. In his new position 
Mr. Bishop will also continue to direct 
the advertising of the railroad. 


OBITUARY 


Albert G. Smart, who retired on 
January 1, 1931, as assistant superinten- 
dent of the McCook division of the Chi- 


October 29, 1932 


cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head. 
quarters at Denver, Colo., and who was 
formerly general superintendent of the 
Wyoming district of this road, with head. 
quarters at Alliance, Neb., died on Octo. 
ber 16, at Glendale, Cal. 


George W. Bichlmeir, general pur. 
chasing agent of the Union Pacific Sys. 
tem, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb, 
died on October 23, after an illness of 
five weeks. Mr. Bichlmeir had been jn 
railway service continuously for 28 years, 
He was born on September 10, 1886, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and entered railway 
service in September, 1904, as an office 
boy on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day. 
ton (now part of the Baltimore & Ohio), 
where he remained until December of the 
same year, when he went with the Pere 
Marquette as a clerk in the purchasing 
department at the same place. From 
March, 1906, until April, 1907, Mr. Bichl- 
meir served as a statistician for the Pere 
Marquette at Cincinnati, and from Octo- 
ber to December, 1908, he served as a la- 
borer, warehouseman and shipping clerk 
in the supply department of the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis, Mo. During the fol- 
lowing year he held the positions of time- 
keeper, assistant accountant and accoun- 
tant in the supply department at the same 
place. In December, 1909, Mr. Bichl- 
meir went with the Kansas City Southern 
as an accountant at Pittsburg, Kan.,, re- 





George W. Bichlmeir 


turning to the Missouri Pacific a tew 
months later as chief clerk at Osawatomie, 
Kan. In January, 1911, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the general storekeeper 0! 
the Kansas City Southern at Pittsburg, 
and seven years later he was promoted to 
chief clerk to the purchasing agent, at 
Kansas City, Mo., being further advanced 
to assistant purchasing agent with the 
same headquarters on August 3, 1918. 
Two years later Mr. Bichlmeir was pro- 
moted to purchasing agent of the Kansas 
City Southern. On November 15, 1920, 
he severed his connection with this road 
to become purchasing assistant on the 
staff of the president of the Union Pacific 
System, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb. On January 1, 1922, he was ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent of the 
system with the same headquarters, 4 
position he held continuously until his 
death. 
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